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POETRY. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
ON A FAVOURITE BEACH. 


‘the pebbled slope 
Where, when a child, I loved to gather shells, 
And ponder the blue waters.’ 


Beautiful beach! pure threshold to that sea, 
Whose summer voice had ever skill to shed 
Round boyhood’s heart, by its sweet minstrelsy, 
A spell of sleep andlove! Youth's brain is fed 
With syren strains, until his life is wed 
To ocean’s music ;—then he leaves his shore, 
Fearless and fond. Too soon the dream has fled! 
That music knells for all he loved before— 
Life, dreams of love and hope, all quenched in ocean's roar. 


Yet have I found thee ever calm and fair, 
Thy sunny cheek all dimples, and no frown 
The sun’s coy beams from off thy brow to scare. 
Even the slight-winged birds would trust the down 
Of their white bosoms to thee, following down, 
In sportive chase, the lapsing of thy tide, 
Printing with little feet the polished beach. 
Nor didst thou harm them, but didst softly slide 
With silver flow upon them, bearing each, 

Like bubbles on thy breast, beyond misfortune’s reach, 


Here have I from my childhood loved to muse— 
And even now am here, again a child— 
For here was it I first did learn to use 
Nature aright. She here upon me smiled 
First as a mother; then was first beguiled 
Voiceless Seclusion of its weariness! 
For then I knew how solemn, sweet and wild 
Its eloquence, when else companionless! 
Oh, who could learn to love, and fail its joys to bless! 


What is so pleasant as through twilight’s hush, 

To see between the loop-holes of the spray, 

The silver smile of Vesper !—when the flush 

Ofcrimson clouds is mirrored on the gray , 

And level sands—when winds have ceased their play, 

And couch mid bowering reeds. Hush of the tomb! 

Save where the foam stirs musically 

Within some rose-tipped shell, or when the gloom 
Rings =o om breaking wave’s far-heard and mellow 

om 


How expectation chains the breath and heart 
In eager pause, as with far-tiashing sweep, 
Like horsemen plumed and riotous, forth dart 
The billows tothe shore! Or when the steep 
And curling ridge rides slowly o’er the deep, 
While lucent through the sheet the purple west 
Glows amethystine !—still the glittering heap 
Enamoured, hangs above the beach its crest, 
Then melts in wreathing snow and music on its breast! 


Oh, what so musical as is the sea! 

*Tis no monotony—its patient tune 

Of low-voiced worship, or of frolic glee! 

Its morning joy, the languor of its noon, 

And its nightsong of homage to the moon, 

Are ever new. As various as be 

Its dies of beauty, when the laughing June 

Glasses therein the firmament. To me 

The joy of thought is won, when I may thee 
Hear, feel and love, thou melancholy sea! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE FOREWARNING. 


In the wilder part of Cornwall, lived towards the 
earlier part of the last century, a beautiful girl, whom 
I will here call by the name of Clara Tregothick.— 
She was an orphan; but her fortune had been left to 
her on the sole condition of marrying with the con- 
sent of her uncle, a man of an ambitious and schem- 
ing temper. This fortune was such as, had Clara 
been as old and hideous as she was young and lovely, 
would have brought to her feet half the proudest gal- 
lants of Cornwall. Among her numerous suitors, two 
were, however, especially favoured above the rest: 
their names were Bayntun and Vavasour. The for- 
mer had won already the consent of the uncle; the 
latter had only paid successful court to the bright 
eyes of the beautiful niece. 

Bayntun was the heir to high but impoverished 
rank. Accustomed to the intrigues of cities, a wily 
and deceitful habit of mind made his chief character- 
istic; deep, shrewd, self-interested, he seldom en- 
gaged in’any pursuit without bringing to it all,the arts 
of experience and address, or without foreseeing the 
exact chances for and against him. It had thus been 
observed of him, that he wasal ways fortunate in what- 
ever he undertook. He was so—Prudence and En- 
orgy united command Fortune. In his early years 
he had been a darivg and successful libertine. Ap- 
proaching now to the confines of middle age, the in- 
terests of the world had become more powerful 
than its pleasures: there is a lustre in gold that lasts 
longer undimmed by time, than the smile of woman 
or the sparkle of the wine-cup. Fearful of sinking 
into that equivocal and despised state—rank, without 
the means to support it, he had, forsome time, look- 


ed abroad for a wealthy He had 
himself to da youth and beauty: but he found 
them both united in the object of his choice: for that 
object was Clara Tregothick.—She did not, it istrue, 


him with much favour: once, she had actually 
used him. Bat Sir Frederick Tregothick, her 


dresses should ultimately succeed; and Bayntun, 
having once remarked the character of Clara, gave 
full credence to the assertion.—She was, indeed, of 
a singularly soft and timid nature; nor did there 
appear any sacrifice which a consistent violence 
might not extort from her. Tregothick was deep 
in the petty cabals which, at that time, constituted po- 
litics. Step by step he was feeling his way onward to 
public honours; and he saw, in the alliance of Bayn- 
tun—a man destined to one of the eldest of the 
English Earldoms, and connected with some of the 
most powerful families in the State—a rapid and cer- 
tain method of attaining his objects, which should not, 
he resolved, at whatever risk, be neglected. Living 
with his niece, who was barely eighteen, he had, the 
instant the young man’s designs were apparent, for- 
bidden Vavasour access to the house. In spite of 
this prohibition, the lovers met, however, often, 
though in secret. Vavasour was an only son. His 
father had died many years since, and he resided with 
his mother, a bedridden and infirm woman, in one of 
those noerene and ancient residences common in 
that part of England: the dilapidation of which his 
rent roll did not suffer him torepair. He was a man 
of a generous disposition, but haughty and fierce in 
temper; his early poverty, and an ambition constant- 
ly crossed and baflled, had given a dark and menac- 
ing shade to the brighter qualities of his character. 
Somewhat of this might be easily discernible in his 
bearing and aspect; and, though he was small and 
spare of person, there was that in his dark eyes, his 
proud forehead, and an air at once shy and imperi- 
ous, which testified those angrier and more vindic- 
tive properties of nature that pradent men will not 
willingly arouse. Be this as it may, he could, at 
least, be softened; and he loved Clara with a fervour, 
a depth, and a passion, of which she, in returning 
his affection, could not even dream. 

There was a retired and remote spot at one end of 
the wide chase which surrounded Clara’s abode, in 
which the lovers were accustomed to meet; hither 
Vavasour, who resided several miles distant, would 
ride, on a black horse, whose speed and beauty are 
yet pega | preserved; and, tying his steed with- 
in a thick wood, at a little distance, proceed to the 
trusting spot. It was a deep and rugged glen, sur- 
rounded by old trees, chiefly pollards, and overrun 
with fern, which grew in that place with a peculiar 
and rank luxuriance. None ever disturbed them in 
this place of rendezvous;—even the deer seemed to 
shun it. No path was within nearly a mile of its vi- 
cinity, and the neighbouring peasants attached to the 
glen some ghostly fable, which tended yet farther to 
ogee its wonted solitude. It was broad noon, in 

uly, when, one day, after an absence of more than 
ordinary duration, they had again met. he trans- 

ort that Vavasour evinced heightened the spirit of 

Jlara from its usual fearfulness; and her lover, per- 
ceiving his advantage, did not neglect to press it. 

** My beloved Clara,” said he, as her head leaned 
upon his bosom, ‘‘let me prove to the world the sin- 
cerity of my love. Ifyou marry without your uncle’s 
consent, you will lose your fortune. Can you, dear- 
est, consent to the sacrifice? Show that you love me 
beyond these calculations, and let us fly. I do not 
conceal from you my poverty; but, at Si. I have 
quite sufficient to supportus. I offer you an honour- 
able mame, a peaceful obscurity, and a heart that will 
seek to recompense you for every thing you will have 
bartered for its love;—speak, dearest!” 

**Indeed, indeed,” said Clara, sighing heavily, 
‘it is much better to wait. My uncle must be 
conquered by our constant attachments—by my own 
dejection and unhappiness. Let us wait. Consider, 
dear Walter, it is but a few months since we have 
loved; and my uncle has, perhaps, a right to appeal 
to time.” 

** Name him not,” said Vavasour fiercely; ‘the has 
no right to contemn the alliance with one equal to 
himself in birth, with the rudeness and disdain that 
he has evinced to me. But for your sake, I had—but 
no matter. What I would say, Clara, is this—every 
one sees your uncle’s partiality to Henry Bayntun; 
every one believes that thatruined profligate will ul- 
timately marry you. Do, Clara, have pity upon me. 
I do not mistrust you—I will not—I cannot;—but if, 
when I hear this said, and see Bayntun every day re- 
ceived at your house, consorting with you, boasting 
of his favour—if I feel distracted and maddened, can 
you wonder, or can youblame me! Release me, 
Ciara, from these fears, and this agony, so insepara- 
ble from my present situation. Come with me away 
from them all—come.” 

‘* Nay, nay,” said Clara, “ you know your power 
—this, is ungenerous.” 

‘«*Can you,” muttered the lover, struck with her 
refusal, ‘‘can you (it is natural!) prefer your fortune, 
those lands, yonder mansion, to my love? if so, speak 
openly, and at once—I will bless you and depart.” 

“You are more to me than all!” said Clara tenderly. 

* Then fly !’” 

Clara wept, and did rot answer. So bold a step 
seemed, to her young fancy, unmaidenly, and expos- 


ed to a thousand interpretations, which she recoiled 
from encountering. At length a compromise was 
made; and it was agreed, that Clara should com- 
municate with her uncle once more, and should firm- 
ly assure him, that if he persisted in withholding his 
consent she should conceive herself compelled, in 
justice to the disinterested suit of Vavasour, to sub- 
mit to all sacrifice, and marry without an approbation 
which she could not forfeit happiness to obtain.— 
With this they parted. : 

The singular will which bequeathed her property 
to Clara, had decreed the estates, if forfeited by her 
marriage without Sir Frederick Tregothick’s con- 
sent, to a distant relative; so that in neither case was 
the uncle benefitted by his niece’s conduct. It was this 
which gave to both the lovers some hope that he 
might, at length, be persuaded to withdraw an op- 
position, unavailing at all hazards, and in no event 
advantageous to himself. That very evening, Clara 
summoned courage, and represented to her guardian 
all she had promised Vavasour to attempt. He was 
astonished by the firm and desperate tone she assum- 
ed—for she had been deeply wrought upon by Vava- 
sour’s remonstrances; and fresh from his exhortations, 
she displayed a courage and decision wholly contrary 
to her character. Love makes miracles—though, 
alas! they are brief ones! Sir Frederick at first at- 
tempted the imposing and severe manner he had 
hitherto found successful with his niece. Convinced 
at last of its failure the present time, he dissembled 
his chagrin, and observing with a constrained kind- 
ness in his tone, that he must give the subject mature 
consideration; that he was actuated solely by the de- 
sire of his niece’s happiness and what he knew must 
have been the wishes of his brother, he left the apart- 
ment. 

He found Bayntun below, in the room generally 
appropriated to Sir Frederick, and lost no time in 
communicating to him this strange and unlooked for 
determination that Clara had evinced. The more 
cold and possessed suitor listened to him at first with 
incredulity, and even at the last, with indifference. — 
‘* These fancies of resolution,” said he, “are com- 
mon to women: they never last long. Assume a 
frowning brow anda harsh tone to-morrow, and you 
will subdue her again; but why advise you, who know 
your policy so well?” 

This policy, severe as it was, Sir Frederick Tre- 
gothick then relentlessly put in practice. But Clara 
had been so exalted beyond herself by the generosity 
and the pleadings of her lover, and that exaltation 
was sO maintained by interview and letter, that 
threats, taunts, anger, contempt, were all and utterly 
in vain. Worn out with them, however, she did, at 
length, allow them to produce their effect upon her 
eepere eet the effect which Sir Frederick hoped 
or. 

**One month,” said she, retreating from the 
room in which their altercation had been held; 
‘*one month I give you, to retract your opposition; 
if not retracted, I will be swayed by it no more ; and 
the house and lands, over which you now hold influ- 
ence, and where, should I be mistress and Vavasour 
lord, you would always be honoured and welcomed, 
shall pass away from you, as myself, into the hands of 
a stranger. Mark, one month, not aday more !” 

Closing the door, she left ‘Tregothick motionless 
with rage and disappointment. He had not recover- 
ed himself, when Bayntun was announced. While 
he related the past scene, Bayntun employed himself 
in carelessly turning over some books on the table. 

** Do, for Heaven’s sake,” cried Tregothick, ‘‘put 
those foolish books aside, and listen to me !” 

**Stay,” said Bayntun, ‘‘ are these your favourite 
volumes, ordo they amuse the solitude of your niece!” 

‘**Pshaw ! novels, I suppose ; they are her’s, to be 
sure.” 

“* Very well; do you observe their character ? 
They are nearly all of the superstitious order of ro- 
mance ;—ghosts, witches, sorcerers. Nay, she must 
be curious in the matter ; for here is one book, drag- 
ged from your musty shelves below, that treats of 
witcheraft scientifically, (pointing to Glanvil’s cele- 
brated volume ;) and pray observe, her pretty mark 
is set in one of the most.interesting records of the 
impossible.” 

** And if itbe so, what, in Heaven’s name, is that 
tous? Wehave nothing to do with witches!” 

‘*No; but not so fast—we may have! Let usas- 
certain whether Clara is really of a nature to delight 
in, and to be worked upon by these legends; if so, 
we may hit on a scheme that shall drive her into my 
arms. You know, Tregothick,” continued Bayntun, 
‘* that a friend of mine, a noted man of pleasure and 
of wit, having arrived at that pass in which an heiress 
is a pill to be taken as a necessary preventive against 
the terrible disease called ruin, by means of a jug- 
gling quean, a black cloth, anda large mirror, exhi- 
bited himself to a rich lady of quality, as the shadow 
of her intended husband. And the fool was deceiv- 
ed, and did actually marry the man, because she fan- 
cied herself destined te him. Now, some scheme or 


Now you speak of it,” said Tregothick, re« 
collect that Clara always has been under strong im- 
presssions of the supernatural: when she was a child 
she could not sleep alone without shrieking aloud, 
and fancying she saw spectres. Her maid, to this 
day, sleeps in the same chamber with her. And I 
remember well, too, that in her rides she can never 
pass a gipsey without having her fortune told her— 
a girlish infatuation!” 

‘“* True, but a powerful handle: let us consider— 
let us consult—let us devise.” , 

From that day, Sir Frederick Tregothick laid aside 
his severity to his niece; he seemed to seek every 0 
portunity to conciliate her affection; his voice, look, 
manner, were all softened into an urbanity, that was 
the more effective, inasmuch as his bearing was un- 
usually abrupt and hard. Bayntun, too, as if his 
suit were now hopeless, absented himself from the 
house. Tregothick even spoke to her of Vavasour; 
he allowed his merits; but he dwelt on his defects;— 
above all, he enlarged on the ferocity and heat of bis 
temper, artfully, perhaps, selecting above all others, 
a charge which was peculiarly calculatéd to appal 
and stagger in her love, a creature so habitually ti- 
morous as poor Clara, and which, it must be owned, 
was, perhaps, juster, in the main, than any other ac- 
cusation Tregothick could have alleged against her 
lover. Various little impetnosities that liad often 
jarred on Clara’s nerves, now occurred to 
her with double force. She even shuddered as she 
recalled them; and every day Tregothick had some 
new anecdote of Vavasour’s irritability or sternness, 
which he seemed to drop into her ear in the kindest 
manner and for the most friendly purpose. 

One day, after a conversation of this sort, Clara 
walked alone and musingly into the park. When 
she had got at some little distance from the house, 
she perceived a strange figure approaching towards 
her; it was an old man, in a Moorish, or, at least, 
eastern dress; his face was sallow, but not bronzed 
to the colour that should have corresponded with his 
attire: his eyes, deep sunk in his head, were black 
and penetrating; and his teeth, despite his advanced 
years, and a worn and sickly appearance, of a daz- 
zling and bony whiteness; they gavé, indeed, some- 
thing ghastly rather than prepossessing to his aspect, 
and resembled, from their rat-like length and colour, 
the grinders of a carnivorous animal, rather than the 
comely instruments of a human appetite. Stopping, 
as he reached the young lady, with a deferential air, 
he swung from his shoulders a box, containing trin- 
kets, lace, &c., and asked respectfully, and in an ac- 
cent that was rather Italian than Eastern, if he could 
tempt her to purchase. 

The dress, manner, and person of this singular 
itinerant forcibly arrested Clara’s attention, and, in 
some measure, aroused her fears. She glanced to- 
wards the house, to see that she was within hearing 
of the servants, some of whom, at a little distance, 
were at that moment exercising Tregothick’s horses: 
satisfying herself on that point, she gave way to her 
curiosity, and inspected the contents of the box. The 
trinkets were of quaint and foreign workmanship, 
and to each that she noted, the pedlar, if so he might 
be called, assured her some occult and peculiar vir- 
tue belonged: one was a talisman against poison, an- 
other against fever, a third preserved the constancy 
of a beloved object, and a fourth gave a quartan ague 
toanenemy. As she listened with a smile to these 
assurances, the man, lowering his voice, said, *‘And, 
madam, by means of this small machine,” pointing 
tu a little square black box, ‘* which I would on no 
account part with, Ican call up the shadows of future 
events, and declare, to one so desiring, the ordinan- 
ces of Fate, more especially,” he added, as he saw 
the interest he had excited, ‘* more especially, I can 
forewarn the unconscious of the unseen dangers with 
which they are threatened, so that they may be ena- 
bled to shun the perils that would otherwise ensnare 
them.” 

‘¢ Indeed!” said Clara, seriously, in spite of her- 
self, ‘*that must be the most valuable of all the arts 
of divination; generally, seers profess only to show 
us what inevitably must happen. ” 

‘© A ceremony painful without benefit,” said the 
stranger; one that I never counsel the mass of the 
world to undergo; only those destined to great acts 
or great eminence should foresee the inevitable fu- 
ture: in them such foresight produces the solemn and 
high-wrought tone of mind that becemes the part 
they are to play on earth. But who is there that 
stands not in need of a warnifig?”” 

True!” said Clara, wistfully, in what man- 
ner can you foretell the dangers by which we are 
threatened?” 

‘« By what is the type of substance, shadow. With- 
in the womb of time lie certain dim and vague em- 
bryos—uncertainties, on which Fate hath, as yet, set 
no seal—these I can evoke. May I give you, ma- 
dam, a proof of my art?” ’ 

“Will it not greatly terrify me,” said Clara, giv- 
ing way to her curiosit 


other of that nature might not work ill for we—eh?” 


‘* Nay, scarcely, if yea are prepared for it. Be- 
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sides, it is better to feel terror for a danger We may 
revent, than to sleep in security till we are appalled 
y an evil we are too late to avert.” . 
«¢ Well, said Clara, ‘* can you exhibit your art this 
evening?” 
Yes madam, assuredly.” 
** Conte, then, to the Hall, and we will put you to 
the proof.” 
The man bowed low, and Clara continued her walk; 


but her mirid wasrestlessand disturbed. Herthoughts | 


could dwell only onthe coming exhibition; she longed, 
yet dreaded the arrival of the fatal hour. It is true, 
as Tregothick had said, that she was weakly alive to 
the influence of aught that appeared to betoken a pre~ 
ternatural agency. In her first childhood, the tales of 
nurses had instilled into her ductile imagination that 
fascinating poison, which the meotal frame can never 
afterwards wholly cast from its system. Her fancy, 
easily excited, had peopled the dark with spectres. 
In every moodier impulse of nature, she yet trem- 
blingly shuddered at the wrath of the cloud fiend; and 
the lonely churchyard, instead of the quiet and holy 
haven for the wearied and the sorrowing, seemed 
to her saddened credlulity but the haunt of the restless 
spectre and the piping ghost. As she grew up, this 
early and unhappy bias of temper was strengthened 
by the books which she pored over with a terrified 
delight; and, being left to pursue her studies without 
a guide or corrector, she but rarely recurred to those 
healthier and diviner works which, whether by fie- 
tion or precept, rectify the fancy by enlightening the 
reason. When fear is once indulged, it easily be- 
comes a predominant passion;—felt by her at first 
for the supernatural, it was, at length, felt in the most 
common occurrences in life; and a harsh sound, an 
angry look, was, at any time, sufficient to banish the 
delicate blood from the beautiful cheek, or shake 
into trembling the frail nerves of this poor victim to 
her own imagination. 

From his window, Tregothick watched with secret 
satisfaction the figure of his neice, as she now 
turned homeward, her eyes bent on the ground, and 
her whole air and motion betraying the intenseness 
of abstraction and thought. He turned to Bayntun, 
who, for the first time for several days, was his 
Visiter. 

‘* You perceive,” said he, smiling, ‘that your plan 
already promises success. I saw the Moor enter the 
house some minutes singe, and, note now, how mys- 
terious our young lady leoks!” 4 

** Ay,” said Bayntun, **I met my friend the im- 

ostor, as he entered, and he told me Miss Clara 
had bespoke his tricks for the evening!” 

‘* And are you sure of his skill in the juggling 
work?” 

Quite; he almost made me tremble, when he 
gave me a specimen.” 

* And he has undertaken to foretell the brutality 
she would undergo, if united to the hateful Vava- 
sour?” 

‘* Ay, at least to give her a warning of his feroci- 


**But you say he will conjure up likenesses to 
rt and herself; how the deuce can he effect 

at??? 

‘* Easily enough, I fancy. He will not, like other 
mountebanks, communicate his secret: but, if you 
reflect, he has only to draw a resemblance to Vava- 
sour and herself, and then, by means of a magic lan- 
tern, or some such contrivance, to reflect the re- 
semblance on the wall.” 

«‘Ah! exactly so; but here comes Clara.” 

That day, before dinner, Tregothick found the 
opportunity to detail another anecdote of Vavasour’s 
fieree temper; it produced due effect upon this un- 
fortunate girl. ‘‘If it were true!” thought she, 
doubtingly; but then his soft endearment; his kind 
language to her; the remembrance of the delicacy 
with which, aware of her infirmity, he smoothed his 
voice, which, indeed, was usually gentle, and curb- 
ed his anger, even when stung to’ the quick, darted 
across her, and she added, ‘* No—no; it is not true; 
to me he is never cruel;” and her soliloquy ended in 
tears. 

The night came on, and the stranger was intro- 
duced into Clara’s drawing-room. He. had before 
requested leave to make his preparations in a solitary 
chamber in the house; he chose one that adjoined her 
drawing-room, but which was usually shut up and 
uninhabited. It was a gloomy old chamber, with 
black oak pannels, and small narrow windows sunk 
in the massive wall, and suffering the light of day to 
enter only by dim and scattered beams. 
now closed, and entirely dark. Thither he led the 
trembling Clara: she clung to the arm of her maid, 
who, a kind-hearted and lively girl, endeavoured, in- 
effectually, to sustain her spirits, and laughed in se- 
cret at her credulity. They sat down in total dark- 
ness for afew moments, and the maid has since de- 
clared, that she literally heard the palpitation of her 
young mistress’ heart. The air, too, was chill and 
damp, and struck icily into the channels of their 
blood. Suddenly, a faint light broke fitfully on the 

loom; it played vaguely, and as a meteor to and fro, 

or some moments, till, atlength, gathering strength, 
it flushed full upon the opposite wall; and Clara, to 
her dismay and terror, beheld a shadowy resemblance 
of herself, seated at a table, and above her a gigantic 
hand seemed to extend a pall. Ere she had timeto 
recover from this threatening apparition, it had van- 


ished. She saw achurch crowded round with sha-'| 


dowy figures, seemingly in the attitudes of clamour 
and joy, and heard, modulated and softened, as by 
distance, the merry peal of a marriage bell. This 
also faded away. She saw herself once more, and 


But it 


alone; presently, the figire of Vavasour darted for- 
ward; a knife mah in his hand: with a wild gesture he 
threw himself upon her, and plunged it into her 
breast. She then heard a stiriek and a wild and in- 
distinct huabbub; and, as all faded once more into 
darkness and silence, she fell, overpowered and ap- 
palled, senseless upon the earth. 

It would seem as if more of this hideous pantomime 
had been prepared for the poor young lady; but, on 
recovering, she refused, with shuddering, to witness 
a continuance of the delusions. She asked the exhi- 
biter but one question,—** You say this is a fore- 
warning; have Lf yet the power to avoid so dreadful a 
doom?” 

** You have, madam!” answered the stranger. 

Clara said no more. She offered her purse to the 
real or pretended Moor: he took it, but threw it eare- 
lessly aside, as she turned away. ‘The two origina- 
tors of this detestable plot were waiting for their 
agent in another room. But he did not attend them. 
He left the house, and was never again seen in that 
part of the country. 

They were both a little surprised at this negli- 
gence. strangefellow this,” said Tregothick; 
** he does not stay even for his reward.” 

** Oh, suppose he will want it doubled, on ac- 
count of his delicacy,” rejoined Bayntun; ‘* but it is 
odd in a fellow like this to give one trust, especially 
as he knew so little of me. You recollect [ never saw. 
him till the other day. My servant informed me of 
the expertness of his juggling, and I sent for him, 
and gave him his instructions accordingly.” 

** Well,” said Tregothick, “his confidence in our 
pay shows that he has dealt only with gentlemen. I 
dare say, if the truth were known, the impostor prac- 
tises a very aristocratic profession.” 

** All cheating is aristocratic, more or less,” an- 
swered Bayntun, sneeringly, and turning the conver- 
sation. 

From that time, Clara’s mind and affection had evi- 
dently undergone a great revulsion; in fact, she now 
never thought of her unfortunate lover without trem- 
bling at his image; he became associated in her mind 
with an unconquerable dread; she could not prevail 
on herself to see him again; by means of her maid, 
who carried on their correspondence, she wrote short 
and cold excuses to his prayers for an interview.— 
Agonized and yet enraged, by the tone of one of these 
short letters, more than usuaily estranged and indif- 
ferent, the haughty and sensitive Vavasour replied 
by a letter full of vehement and even menacing ex- 
pressions. Clara’s blood ran cold as she read it; the 
shadows she had seen recurred to her with full and 
irresistible force. ‘* I yet have,” said she, ‘*the 
power to avoid the doom that would subject me to 
this violent man. ‘The thought inspired her actions, 
and that very evening she, by a chilling rejoinder, 
discarded Vavasour for ever. 

We may well conceive the effect which this blow, 
sudden as well as cruel, produced on a man naturally 
so proud and so melancholy in his habits as Walter 
Vavasour. Living as he did estranged from the 
world, his love to Clara had been the great epoch of 
his existence; her very faults endeared her to. him; 
and his lofty and masculine nature took delight in the 
timidity and weakness which made her seem. neces- 
sitated to cling to his sterner qualities for protection. 
His mind recurring to the tenderness for her that had 
always controlled his native austerity—that had 
taught bim, for the first time, to curb the angry glance 
and the hasty word—that had induced him to bear, 
without revenging, the insolence of Tregothick, and 
to submit to the indignity, bitterer to his spirit than 
wormwood, of seeing Clara clandestinely, and steal- 
ing to her alliance as an inferior—recurring, we say, 
to these sore recollections, his mind darkened with 
angry and even vindictive thoughts, the image which 
he had hitherto worshipped with the incense of the 
ee as well as the most impassioned emotions. 

n the dreary plains and on the lonely hills that sur- 
rounded his home, he found the spirit of nature con- 
genialto his own mood. He became an altered man; 
the haste and fitfalness of his temperament darkened 
into an unbroken gloom. He lived upon one idea— 
a dangerous luxury, that ends usually in madness! 

Delighted at the success of their iniquitious scheme 
Tregothick and Bayntum redoubled their exertions 
to complete it. Clara was not at times without re- 
gretful and reproachful recollections of her forsak- 
en lover; to dissipate her melancholy, Tregothick, 
who had ‘* smoothed the raven-down” of his charac- 
ter intothe gentlest simulation of affection, filled the 
old hall with gayety and revel. At these festivities, 
the polished and courtly Bayntun appeared to the 
greatest advantage; he exerted himself to please and 
to dazzle; yet Clara could not but note that, in spite 
of her former rejection, she was the only one whose 
approbation seemed to elate him. Deeply skilled 
in women, the wary libertine assumed in the presence 
of the timid Clara a demeanour at once so gentle 
and cheerful, she began to like his companionship, 
and at length to esteem himself; she was flattered, 
too, by the homage of one whom so many admired 
—and when, at length, seizing his opportunity, he 
renewed his suit, it was not to meet with a rejection. 
Clara did not, indeed, love him; nay, within an hour 
after her consent, she repented; she wept bitterly at 
her acquiescence—the image of Vavasour reappeared 
before her in all the strength of her early affection— 
but again that night—that supernatural scene—that 
hideous warning, chased away the returning softness 
of emotion. 

The day was fixed for their marri he news 
came to Vavasour’s ears—he received it with silence 
and a gloomy smile. On the morning before their 
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wedding Bayntun and Clara wereriding through one 
of the green lanes in the demesnes which the intend- 
ed e-groom hoped soon to call his own, when an 
unexpected turn of the road brought them abruptly 
within a few of Walter Vavasour. He was 
mounted on his favourite black steed. Few were 
the cavaliers who in noble bearing and gallant horse- 
manship could compete with him. Startled by their 
appearance, he seemed at first disposed to turn back 
his horse’s head; but, after a moment’s resolution, 
he adopted the prouder conduct and rode past them. 
But he scorned to assume an indifference he did not 
feel; his eye beneath a dark brow, whieh at all times 
ve a severity to his features, flashed bright and 
erce upon the faithless Clara, who, pale and breath- 
less, cast down her eyes, and could scarcely maintain 
her seat. But Bayntun, exhilarated by his approach- 
ing triumph, and delighted that his rival should wit- 
ness his happiness, stopped short, and saluting Va- 
vasour with feigned respect, said— 

** By the way, I trust we shall see you among our 

ests to-morrow—none will be more welcome.” 

The blood rushed over Vavasour’s dark cheek, and 
then as suddenly faded away, save in one round, bright 
hectic spot, in which a skilful observer might have 
read all the peril of the raging passions within. 

‘« To-morrow!” said he, with a hollow voice; “be 
it so—I will not fail—trust me, I will not.” He 
waved his hand; Bayntun smiled disdainfully; Vava- 
sour noted the smile, and rodeaway. That bitter in- 
vitation, that look of scorn, had turned his heart to 
iron. 

After his departure, Clara bursting into tears, re- 
proached Bayntun for the insolence of his indisere- 
tion. It waslong before she could be pacified. She 
felt for her unfortunate lover—she would have given 
worlds to have saved him an insult she knew he must 
have felt so deeply. ‘The instant she reached home, 
she even wrote to Vavasour an apology, and mingled 
with it many kind and affectionate expressions. She 
gave the note to her maid to have it sent to her for- 
mer lover. 

The groom who took it neglected to set off till 
night. At that time the roads were infested with 
highwaymen; the man was robbed and tied toa tree, 
where he remained till the next morning: nor was he 
released time enough to return home, or to proceed 
to Vavasour’s prior to the ceremony. So does link 
after link eke out the chain of fatality. 

That night, as Clara sat alone before she retired 
to rest—her lover’s splendid bridal presents before 
her on the table—her maid expatiating on their beau- 
ty, herself gratified by their magnificence, she hap- 
pened to raise her eyes, #d looking on the opposite 
glass, she turned suddenly pale, and gasped for 
breath. **What ails you, Madam?” cried the attend- 
ant in alarm. 

“*Oh! Margaret,” said Clara faintly, ‘‘as I look- 
ed in that dim, old glass, I appeared exactly as I 
seemed on that horrid night hide the Moor raised 
up my resemblance—and see, the pall that hung over 
me is there now!” 

The maid hastened to show the superstitious girl 
that the pall was but the reflection of the heavy and 
sombre curtain on the opposite bed, that had been ac- 
cidentally drawn aside towards the foot. Clara was 
satisfied, but made the maid drag her own.little couch. 
nearer to her mistress’s bed before she retired to rest. 
You will imagine that the attendant did not let slip 
so favourable an opportunity of insinuating a bridal 


jest. 


The next day was uncommonly bright and clear;. 
the sun shone out; the birds sang; all nature seem- 
ed in unison with that rite which custom always 
honours with joy, though experience usually con- 
demns its celebrators to disappointment. 

In a numerous and blithe cavalcade, the marriage 
procession swept to the old-fashioned church where 
the ceremony was to be performed. It was distant 
only one mile from the hall. The country around 
was flat and open, and just as they arrived within sight 
of the church, a horseman, on a well-known black 
steed, was perceived by the whole company riding 
towards them across the broad and desolate Pace at 
full spéed. As the bride’s carriage stopped at the 
church-door, the horseman had reached the proces- 
sion; he dismounted; his horse stood quiet and mo- 
tionless by the little gate of the churchyard. Vava- 
sour’s hand—for need we say who was the horseman 
—was the first stretched to assist Clara (who was 
with her bridemaids) to descend from the carriage. 
She trembled as she saw him, and looked round for 
Bayntun—his carriage had not yet arrived. 

“Fear not,” said Vavasour, with a smile, which 
re-assured.and deceived her; ‘‘ you have bid me to 
your bridal asa friend—as a friend [attend them. 

Vill you reject my services, even in a form, a com- 
mon courtesy?” 

‘‘ Nay,” said one of the bridemaids, laughing, ‘‘if 
the bridegroom cannot manage to be in time, you 
serve him right to take the arm of another;” and she 
whispered Clara that it would only seem strange to 
play the prude. Clara, therefore, collecting her 
spirits, and with an air in which distress wasmingled 
with dignity, descended the steps of the carriage, 
just lightly touching Vavasour’s arm as he extended 
it. They were in the church-yard. The bells rang 
merrily and loud; and with their peal, mingled the 
laughter and voices of the eavaleade behind. Vava- 
sour cast one glance round him, then fixed his dark 
and piercing eye upon the bride. ‘* You forsook me, 
Claray and i was wretched—-you insulted me, I am 
avenged!” With these words he plunged a knife, 
that he had worn concealed, into her bosom—she fell 


upon the green, rank mound of the dead! ‘ Be- 


rhold!”? éried he, raising his’ voice’ til its deep and 


hollow tone pierced to the very aisle of hureh, 
and repeate by a dreary echo, smote of the 
priest as he stood prepared by the alta behold, 
Clara; your bridal bed!’ Then brandishing his 


knife,all — with the heart’s blood of the de, 
he strode away fiercely through the midgt. OF the 
guests, who scattered themselves, panic-stricken, on 
either side. With a bound, he cleared the slight 
fence round the church-yard, and as he gained his 
steed, Bayntun, who, with all his vices, was at least 
brave, grasped him by the arm. 

‘* Fiend!” he cried, ** you shall not escape. What 
ho!—help here!—seize the murderer!” 

‘Twice Vavasour raised his armed hand. ‘* No,” 
he muttered the seeond time, ** I strike only for jus- 
tice. Thou didst as I would have done—thou didst 
not, at least, deceive me—thou art sufficiently punish- 
ed!” ‘Then dashing off the weaker grasp of his rival, 
he sprang on his horse, and made across the coun 
in the same direction as that in which he had arrived 
at the fatal spot. 

Clara was already lifeless; the guests gathered 
around—the false uncle, the plotting bridegroom. 
Even at that awful hour, the two most connected to 
the dying woman thought only of themselves. “ So 
perishes my hope of this alliance,—so fades m 
dream of ambition!” muttered Tregothick. ** Had 
the stroke been delayed but another hour, these lands 
had been mine,” thought the lover—*‘ I am a ruined 
man!” 

At the side of his bed-ridden mother Vavasour ap- 
peared abruptly. ‘* Give me your blessing, mother! 
Quick !—quiek!—the blood hounds are after me! 
Quick, if you wish not for my death!” 

** Bless thee, Walter! thou hast been a good son to 
me. But what means——” 

** Ha! ha!” shouted Vavasour, lifting up his 
bloody hands. ** Enough!—enough!” He flung from 
the chamber—threw himself again on his panting 
steed—baffled the hot pursuit of the avengers—in 
disguise and by stealth he reached Scotland, and 
claimed protection from the Chief of G > With 
whose blood he bore connexion. Some years after- 
wards, the name of Walter Vavasour was found 
amongst the list of slain, in the cause of Charles 
Edward at the battle of Culloden. 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO THE ABSENT. 


Deep midnight now the busy city palls, 
And Silence broods above its darken'd walls. 
Sleep o’er the world slow waves her wand of lead, 
And ready torpors wrap each sinking head. 
Chill, sallow Avarice leaves its heaps untold, 
To sleep unsolaced o’er its ill-got gold; 
Ambition quits his air-erected pile ; 
And Care forgets its load, and Craft its guile; 
Ev’n Guilt a respite brief from pain can prove :— 
But what can sooth th’ unsleeping breast of Love! 


TO our own star, I cast my aching eye, 
Muse o’er the happy past, and musing sigh. 
How oft beneath that star, whose pensive ray 
Now lights my sad and solitary way, 
Have we—while heart met heart, eye answered eye, 
And love denied al) language save a sigh— 
Far off, alone (for what to thee and me, 
Was all the heartless world, its guile and glee?) 
Together stray’d, and, ‘neath that planet, wove 
The pure, bright, blissful spirit-spell of Love! 
Now, mid a sleeping world, I lovely stray, 
My eyes bent pensive on that joyous ray; 
And sigh—while echo mocks my sadden’d tone— 
fled! alas, Iam alone! alone!”’ 
And yet as fair, as calmly, gayly bright, 
That:star stilllaughs upon the brow of night, 
As when—Ah, quickly sped that time!—it shone 
Upon a heaven more happy than its own! 


Where, love, art thou? Down,where the light winds urge, 
As cares still vex the soul, the ceaseless surge ? 
Does memory, also, lift thy tearful eye, 

To where our Hesper glitters in your sky ? 
Yes—while the star-lit waters murmur near, 
And the far festal steals upon thy ear, 

Thou lingerest fondly by the lonely sea, 

To drop one unseen tear, and think of me. 
Alas! that love so fond and faith so true, 

A nature purer than the dawn-lit dew, 
Aspirit gentler than the eolian tone, 

Should weep for woes—not other than her own! 


For me,—no change, no cheer can sooth to rest 
The wild impatient pangs that rend my breast, 
I mingle with the world ; its empty noise, 
Its lingering miseries, and its light-wing'd joys, 
Its idle bustle, and its hollow glow, 
Its craft, its crime, its weakness and its wo,— 
In vain!—The folly-freighted stream rolls by, 
Without a charm to catch my careless eye. 
Stupid and lost, amid the maze I tread, 
To hope indifferent, and to pleasure dead. 
I only know, my love, that thou art gone ; 
I only feel, J am alone! alone! 


ARION., 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TALES BY THE WAY-SIDE: on, THs romance 
OF REAL LIFE, 
When our travellers were again assembled for 
the evening, there was a pause and a general look of 
expectation cast around. ‘* Who will be orator to- 


| night?” cried Eugenia. 


‘¢That, will I, Eugenia,” replied Miss, or(as she 
was. more properly called,) Mrs. Lisle, a maiden 
lady of about fifty, who now drew her chair into the 
midst-of the circle. ‘‘ That will l—with the 
pleasure, as.I mean to speak of myself, (a topie of 


| never failing interest to garrulous old age, )and like- 
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I think my story witl be an admirable 
I dare say you will be surprised to 


wise, 
lesson Us 
_ hear, find a very striking similarity in many 


between your character and mine. You are 


. sentimental little girl—yet I observe you are 
qui tdibee the ridiculous side of every object; and 
it is against the indulgence of this propensity that I 
would warn you. At your age, there was romance 
enough in my composition to have furnished forth a 
dozen city misses. Enough, (had it not been neu- 
tralized by another quality) to have carried me re- 
putably through a number of love affairs, and finally 
have procured me a husband or perhaps two. But 
from earliest youth it was ‘my nature’s plague to 
spy” not ‘ abuses,” but absurdities; and to this pecu- 
liarity, I believe, may be attributed my present state 
of “ single blessedness,” so justly deprecated by every 
rational woman. You remember the story of the 
Spanish Duchess, who seated, blazing in diamonds, 
in her splendid landau, drew the admiration of 
erowds, while one prying individual discovered that 
the magnificent Dama, either through penuriousness 
or slatternliness, had omitted, in making her toilette, 
those essentials—shoes and stockings. The folds of 
her robe concealed the deficiency from eyes less 
aeute; but a keen Englishman saw it at the first 
glance, and-was so struck with the absurd contrast, 
that he had nearly disgraced himself by a profane fit 
of laughter. The situation of this gentleman has 
been mine through life. While others are bowing 
down in reverence, dumb in admiration, my unlucky 
eyes never fail to espy the naked feet, and then the 
whole idol is unrobed to my imagination. *Tis an 
unfortunate propensity, and I pray you, my dear 
Eugenia, be warned! You see me now, at fifty-two 
years of age, a robust, active, independent, self- 
willed old maid; whereas I might have been an hon- 
ourable matron, with a broken constitution, and 
blessed in possession of a half dozen spendthrift 
sons and run away daughters, not to mention the 
comfort of being crossed, and thwarted, and brow- 
beat, at every turn, by a lordly better half! ‘* Look 
you upon this picture, and on that!” as Hamlet says, 
and let my example serve as a beacon to the inex- 
perienced, 


LOVE PASSAGES 
IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD MAID, 
cannot love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection. 

I never yet saw man, 

How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 

But she would spell him backward: if fair faced, 

She'd swear the gentleman should be her sister; 

If black, why nature drawing of an antic, 

Made a foul blot: if tall, a lance ill headed; 

If low, an agate very vilely cut: 

If speaking, why a vane blown with all wind; 

If silent, a block moved with none. 

So turns she every man the wrong side out.” 

Shakspeare. 
When one of the sisterhood begins to speak of 

the lovers of her youth, there is always an incre- 
dulous smile on the lips of her auditors; therefore 
I will look down for a moment, or, (what will answer 
just.as well,) take off my spectacles, and you may 
have your smile without wounding my self-love. 
When that is done, I will tell you that men may 
*¢ smile and smile, and be mistaken”—for you shall 
not hear one word from me this night that is not 
strictly true. 


I was born an heiress, and consequently early en- 
joyed a reputation for beauty, talent, and every good 
gift under heaven. Before I was sixteen, the men 
swore I was a divine creature, and I was perfectly 
willing to believe them. They told me my eyes were 
brighter than stars, that my hair was all gold, and 
my teeth pearl, and a thousand such like novelties. 
Now it is true, my looking glass showed me a fat 
round face, with a petit nez retrousse, and a pair of 
merry blue eyes, forming altogether a physiognomy 
a good deal removed from my ideal of beauty; but 
how could I doubt the verdict of so many impartial 
judges? it was impossible you know! So I adjusted 
the matter in my own mind, by supposing my taste 
in beauty to be peculiar; and it became an establish- 
ed point, that in comparison of little Mary Lisle, 
“ Dido was a dowdy, and Thisbe but a gray eye or 
so.” I lived in the gay world, and loved it well; yet 
there were moments when I sighed for something 
better. What that better thing might be, I did not 
exactly know; but at length, by dint of reading ro- 
‘mances and poetry, I discovered that it was la belle 

sion that was wanting to my felicity. I found an 
“aching void” in my heart, which I thought would 
be charmingly filled by a profound sentiment of love, 
and I set my imagination to work to shape out a 
being who should be worthy of this sentiment. Frank- 
enstein’s monster was formed, if you recollect, of 
parts each one perfect in itself, though their combi- 
nation produced a fiend. My mental patchworking 
‘was as little successful. I culled from all heroes, 
ancient and modern; I gifted my ideal with perfect 
beauty, perfect grace; the chivalrous bravery of 


Richard the Lion-hearted, and the courteousness of 
Sir Gawain; I gave him every natural and every ac- 
quired talent; the purity of a cherub, and the wisdom 
of a seraph. When my picture was completed, you 
might have sought land and sea, and found nothing 
to which it could be likened; and had the power been 
mine to give it life and being, it would have walked 
forth a moral monster, holding fellowship neither 
with men nor angels, 1 now began to look around, 
and every man who approached me was measured b 
this model of my creation. With what success | 
leave you to imagine. As [ had not the power of 
Procrustes to force the limbs of my subjects into the 
requisite dimensions, I contented myself with laugh- 
ing at the figure they made when submitted to my 
test. Many suitors were dismissed without a thought. 
Upon the old, the ugly, the awkward, I never looked 
long enough to discern what qualities might be hid- 
den under an unprepossessing exterior. Beauty alone 
was insufficient, and mediocrity in any, or all things, 
I despised. At length, however, one approached 
who bore so strong a resemblance to the idol of my 
fancy, that I thought my hour was come, and I began 
to be very much in love. This gentleman was not 
perfectly handsome, but the beauty of his counte- 
nance disarmed criticism and cheated the imagina- 
tion. He had an easy flow of language in conversa- 
tion; a happy turn of thought—halt wit, half sentiment 
—with a gracefulness of expression which charmed 
me. I soon gave him credit for every virtue under 
heaven. He held great reputation asa man of talent 
and learning; and although not the best judge in these 
particulars, [ was willing to give myself credit for 
appreciating justly the intellectual merits of one so 
handsome, and who moreover danced so well. We 
became lovers. I yielded most enthusiastically to 
my passion, and was for a time perfectly happy. I 
know not what feeling it was that prevented my 
making a positive engagement; but when urged on 
the subject, I had certain chilly sensations, so abso- 
lutely disagreeable, that I could never bring myself 
to listen to my lover’s entreaties. ‘* What need of 
promises or appointments?” I would say to him; 
**we love each other, we are happy—why look be- 
yond the present moment!” All this was not ve 
satisfactory to him, and as time wore on, I found him 
grow anxious and spiritless.) My mother, too, tor- 
mented me with the expression of her reasonable 
opinion, that I ought to dismiss the man, or appoint 
at once a time for our marriage; while my father 
plainly intimated, that he thought I was coquetting. 
I was exceedingly disconcerted ; the more so, because 
1 could imagine no reason for the aversion I felt to 
the word marriage. ‘Is he not the man of my 
heart?” I said to myself; ‘‘is not my whole happiness 
bound up in him? do I not Jove and confide in him 
entirely?” All was vain. My skill in the various 
modes of the passion were at fault; I had no prece- 
dent for my present frame, and no clue by which I 
could arrive at a comprehension of it. At length, 
scarcely knowing what I did, and in very perplexity 
of spirit, I gave my faith and troth, and suffered a day 
to be named when I would ratify my promises at the 
altar. My lover, of course, fell into rapture; but 
after an ineffectual struggle with natural feeling, I 
burst into tears, and left him. I passed a sleepless 
night. The next morning I was sitting, sadly enough, 
at the drawing room window, looking into the street, 
when my attention was attracted by some bustle, and 
various exclamations among the crowd. I leaned 
out, and saw a horse, at its utmost speed, approach- 
ing. ‘The animal had taken fright and run off; the 
rider had lost all command of him, lost the stirrups, 
dropped the reins, and was clinging, very much in 
John Gilpin’s style, with both hands to the mane. 
Though terrified at the man’s danger, I felt disposed 
to laugh; but in another moment the horse had reach- 
ed our door, and stopping suddenly, precipitated its 
rider.into a muddy pool which had collected on our 
side of the street, from recent rains. My father ran 
down stairs, and I, from an impulse of humanity, 
followed. When we reached the spot, the stranger 
had regained his feet, and stood reeking from the 
pool. His face and clothes were black with mud; 
the violence of the fall had burst out a part of the 
dress then worn very tight, and exposed a pair of 
rusty looking knees; his hat was off, and his hair 
streaming with muddy water. Such a spectacle | 
never beheld! my eye took in all these circumstances 
at a glance, and in the same imstant, oh! horror of 
horrors! I recognised in this woful plight my hero! 
my betrothed!'—He was unhurt, and the people 
around stood laughing. 

He advanced towards me. ‘* Be not alarmed, my 
dear Mary, I have sustained no injury”. 

‘* Glad to hear it,” said I, turning away, and walk- 
ing very quickly into the house. 

e said something more, but I did not stay to lis- 
ten. Iwas overwhelmed with mortification. I ran 
into my own room, shut the door, and began to ery 
like a vexed child. Presently the muddy, ragged, 
disconsolate looking figure of my lover, rose up be- 
fore me, and in spite of my vexation and my tears, 
I could not refrain from laughter. The ridicule of 
the situation grew upon me every moment; my ima- 

ination was completely brought down, and I felt as 
if the relation in which we stood reflected disgrace 
onme. For one reasonable moment I paused, and 
asked myself what had made this sudden revolution 
in my sentiments for one, who but yesterday I had 
thought worthy a passionate and engrossing affection. 
The only answer I could give was so absurd, that 
my risible muscles were again irritated, and my fancy 
soon shook itself free from the feeble interposition 


of reason, 


_Evening came, and with it my hero’s accustomed 
visit. As he entered the room, my inclination to 


laugh was so Visible that he coloured a little; but he’ 


was a man of the world, and not easily disconcerted 
by trifles. Ina few moments he attempted to renew 
the conversation which had lately been so interesting 
tous both. 1 scarcely him. My manner 
was so cold, and even rude, that at length it became 
impossible he should overlook it. ‘* Mary,” he said, 
with the tone and manner of one who 1s both dis- 
tressed and offended. ‘*You have often said you 
loved me—I cannot think you meant to deceive me: 
are you sure you did not deceive yourself?” 1 wasa 
little touched, and made no reply. “I observed in 
you this morning,” he continued, “a degree of cold- 
ness which surprised and shocked me; but I was 
willing to attribute it to accident.” | 

‘*{ do not know what you mean,” said I, trying to 
rally my spirits. 

** Nay, a mere trifle; something in your counte- 
nance which, perhaps, no one but myself would 
have observed. I spoke to you, too, and you made 
no answer.” 

‘**Excuse me for that!” cried I, convulsed with 
merriment; ‘*I could not understand youyour 
mouth was so full of mud!” 

In short we quarrelled, and parted in mutual dis- 
gust. He accused me of deliberate coquetry, and 
though I knew I had not coquetted, who else would 
believe it? My parents were exceedingly disappoint- 
ed and distressed, and thus ended an adventure which 

romised so charmingly in the commencement. This 
esson made some impression on me, and for some- 
time I was more critical than ever. 1 discarded one 
worthy man because he had a wart on his nose. An- 
other, who was beginning to make some impression 
on me, ruined himself by eating a dish of onions in 
my presence. I began to despair. 1 thought I was 
differently constituted from other people, and that I 
alone of all the world was doomed never to know that 
enchanting passion, whose delight my imagination 
so vividly pictured forth. 

The winter I was two and twenty, I spent several 
weeks in ——. There I became acquainted with 
Col. L——, a brave officer and an elegant gentleman. 
He was very tall, and (taking his uniform into the 
account) quite a splendid figure. His features were 
regularly fine, and in his countenance there was a 
good deal of ‘‘ the dear Corsair expression—half sa- 
vage, half soft,”"—which ladies loved long before 
Miss Biddy Fudge’s time. I admired him exceed- 
ingly, and was soon lapped in another fools paradise. 
He had never made a declaration of love to me, but 
my vanity was fully gratified by the devotion of his 
attentions. In public he seemed to see no one but 
me; whether dancing or walking, he was my partner; 
and his beautiful flashing black eyes discoursed, 1 
thought, unutterable things. It was a custom with 
the ladies of —— to attend the evening parade. The 
parade ground was a charming walk, and we fre 
quently promenaded there an hour or two before 
sunset. Upon these occasions I felt very elate as | 
tripped along, leaning on the arm of my superb 
Colonel, who was decidedly the most admired man 
in the regiment. One evening it was proposed that 
we should make a party to a light house, which had 
been erected on the adjacent coast. It was a lovely 
evening, and as we walked along the beach, the 
sweetness of the air, and the low sound of the waves 
that came dashing almost to our feet, lulled me into 
a very pensive mood. I suppose my Colonel observed 
this, and thought it a happy time to urge his suit; 
for he became unusually tender in his gallantries, 
and at length so serious, that I felt myself called on 
to be serious too. This was alwaysa trying point to 
me; I had an instinctive horror of promises, and to 
deter the evil hour I feigned extreme embarrassment. 
‘Is this a time—is this a place for such language?” 
said I, ‘in this throng of strangers?” 1 could not 
silence him, but I continued to avoid saying any 
thing decisive until we reached the light house, 
where private conversation became impracticable. 
We climbed with much toil the winding stair-case, 
until we arrived at the very pinnacle. The view 
from hence was grand beyond description; but the 
place itself, we found almost intolerable. The grated 
apartment was small and dark, and filled with huge 
vessels of lamp oil, whose odour rendered the atmo- 
sphere quite suffucating. I, and those of my stature, 
could stand upright; but the gentlemen of our party 
were bent double beneath the low ceiling, and made 
rather an awkward appearance. I would not look at 
Col. L——. 1 turned my back to the company, and 
fixed my attention on the landscape beneath. The 
blue ocean lay before us, in its ‘* billowy boundless- 
ness.” To the right was the town, dimly seen 
through the smoke wreaths that enveloped it; but 
nearer, there lay a smiling valley on which my eye 
rested. It looked, I thought, like the fit abode of 
young love and joy. My heart yet throbbed high at 
the passionate words it had drank in; my imagination 
was exalted, my feelings touched; and as I gazed on 
the fair scene at my feet, a delicious and dreamy lan- 
gour stote over me. I sighed, and at that moment 
a voice I knew full well, whispered in my ear,“ there, 
and with thee.” I started, and saw Col. L—— be- 
side me. I knew not how long he had been there. 

‘¢ Do I intrude?” said he. 

I was overcome at the instant: I laid my hand 
gently on his arm, and replied “never!” 

At this moment there was a peal of laughter be- 
hind us!—** L/—.,” cried his brother officers, “‘ oh! 
Col. L——!” shrieked the ladies, ‘*do you know 
what you have been doing! do you know where you 
are sitting!” 


I said the room was dark. He had unwitting] 
seater! himself on the edge of a lange vessel of oil; 
and while he distoursed of love and sentiment, the 
skirts of his unhappy regimental coat were steeping 
in fish oil! He rose with a start, and the odoriferous 
stream descended in a torrent to his very heels!'— 
The laughter redoubled—he tried to extricate him- 
self from the corner where he was niched in by m 
side, and in so doing scattered a shower around. 
‘Lhere was a general rush to get out of his way, and 
I, drawing myself into the pallens possible compass, 
held my handkerchief to my nose, while I reiterated 
my entreaties to him—*“not to touch me!” 

The unlucky man made his escape in great dis- 
comfiture. My companions exhausted their wit upon 
him; and J, though vexed in my heart, could not help 
joining them. ‘The accident was so ludicrous! par- 
ticularly as having happened to Aim—a man whose 
forte was dignity and parade; who was always dressed 
out en prince, and studied to make his manner accord 
with his person. Oh! it was too, too ridiculous! 

On our return we met him. He had readjusted 
his dress, and looked as though he would have been 
glad that the accident should be forgotten. He of- 
fered me his arm. ‘*Am I safe?” said I, looking 
suspiciously upon his habiliments. 

** Perfectly,” he replied, forcing a smile, while 
his very whiskers eurled with vexation. He led me 
along the beach, a little apart from our companions. 
** Let me not Jose these precious moments,” said he, 
**let me at once hear my doom from your lips. 
Since the first moment of our acquaintasce, my fate 
has been in your hands; it is in your power to make 
me the happiest, or the most miserable of men; speak, 
then, Miss Lisle, and end this suspense which I can 
no longer endure:—not a word?—not one word’— 
You do not even listen to me—and how am I to un- 
derstand your smile, Mary?” 

**I beg a thousand pardons,” said I, ** but I was 
thinking how oddly you looked as you rose from yon- 
der bath of fish oil!” 

**This is cruel, unworthy trifling, Miss Lisle— 
the sincerity of my attachment has deserved better 
of you! When I tell you that the whole happiness of 
my life is staked on your reply—when you see me 
trembling in anxiety, tortured with suspense, how 
can you—that smile again !”—— 

Pardon me,” cried I, ** but your coat!””——— 

‘* )———n the coat!” he said, turning hastily away. 

I never saw him again, and I never regretted him. 
1 returned home, and soon after an occurrence took 

lace, which distressed me much at the time, and for 
ong, long years after, afforded me subject of painful 
reflection. I had a cousin about my own age, with 
whom I had lived from childhood in habits of inti- 
macy. Perhaps I had never loved any human being 
(my parents only excepted) so well as my cousin Ed- 
ward Lisle; but the idea of his being more to me than 
a friend, I may say, in all honesty, had never entered 
my imagination. I should as soon have thought of 
marrying my father, or my old uncle Benjamin, upon 
whose knee I had so often sat. Edward and I had 
played together, and quarrelled, and made friends 
again, a ‘aonenl times, while we were children. 
We resembled each other strikingly, both in person 
and character. He, like myself, was of diminutive 
stature, possessed great vivacity, strong affections,and 
quick passions. Our ancient habit of guarreling had 
continued even after we arrived at years of discre- 
tion, for he mageery took me to task for any of my 
follies that came under his notice; and I, on my part, 
was too self-willed to endure schooling. Yet, not- 
withstanding these little disagreeables, we continued 
to love each other sincerely. Our affection was en- 
tirely without romance—each knew the other’s faults 
and follie. verfectly. [thought him a good, honest 
hearted, rough mortal; and he knew me to be pert, 
giddy, and passionate. Had we met as strangers at 
two and twenty, I believe we should not have had 
the least fancy for each other; but habit is powerful, 
and if our familiar friendship had shown us without 
any of those disguises which the best will wear to the 
world, it had likewise taught us an implicit faith in 
the sincerity and unchangeableness of our mutual af- 
fection. It was with unmingled astonishment that I 
received proposals of marriage from my cousin Ed- 
ward. I could not believe him serious; | tried to tura 
the whole matter into ridicule, but it would not do; 
he was most sadly in earnest, and when convinced of 
this, I felt a degree of discomposure, and even con- 
sternatian, which I can scarcely describe. ‘To marry 
Edward was out of the question. ‘Turn him as L 
might, there was no possibility to make a hero ot 
him. His manners were completely anti-sentimen- 
tal; his sense, all common sense; and dearly as he 
loved, he had never once fancied me an angel or a 
heroine, I was perfectly sure. 

«© You do not love me then!” he said, while his 
voice and countenance expressed a degree of sorrow 
that went to my heart. , 

‘¢ But I do love you, Edward, most sincerely. You 
are unreasonable, unjust ip me; one cannot many 
every man one loves, you know.” 

‘Every man! and how many do you love?” 

** Not one,” I answered rather hastily, ‘‘except 
my father. and yourself—but I shall one of these 
days. 

*‘ Well! peace be with you until that time, Mary! 
and now farewell!—Nay, give me your hand; per- 
haps it is the last time in this world.” 

‘* The last time!” I cried, ‘‘ oh, Edward, what can 
you mean?” 

‘*T shall leave this country,” he replied, in a low 
voice, **I shall go, where 1 may never see you, or 


hear your name again, Mary. They say time and 
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absence work miracles; perhaps, in another land, I 
may find some remedy for blighted hopes and crush- 
ed affections. You know I am not a man to make 
sentimental speeches, or to form romantic designs, 
but here I cannot stay. Ihave loved you long, so 
Jong that I can searcely say when my attachment be- 
gan. I have always thought (pardon my presump- 
tion) that you would one day be my wife, and upon 
this foundation all my plans, hopes, and expectations 
for the happiness of future life have been built. All 
is overthrown—and I must bearitas I may. I have 
still duties to society and to myself. ‘The state of 
mind that would enable me to fulfil them I cannot 
hope to recover here, where all reminds—but enough, 
and more than enough—farewell!”” 

He rose to go, but I clung to him weeping. “ Stay, 
dearest Edward—my best, my only friend! Oh do 
not destroy my happiness as well as your own by 
this rashness!” 

‘¢ Your happiness,” he replied. “Mary you are 
incomprehensible—answer me simply, and in one 
word, do you love me well enough to be happy in 
making me so?” ; 

‘T love you most dearly—God is my witness that 
I do!—but I cannot be your wife, Edward!” 

‘¢ Farewell, then,” he said, breaking from me, and 
rushing out of the room. 

He left the following morning, and a few weeks 
after sailed for Europe. For the first time in my 
life, I was really unhappy. 1 lost my wonted viva- 
city, and withdrew from society, and my pillow was 
eften wet with secret tears. As time glided by, the 
poignancy of my regrets was assuaged; yet, | think, 
from this period I may date a change in my charac- 
ter. I became more rational and less volatile—I 
began to know myself. At the end of three years 
my cousin returned from Europe, and I heard that 
he was about to be united to a lady in one of the 
southern states, where he would probably establish 
himself for life. The shock which this intelligence 
gave me, first opened my eyes to the real state of my 
affections. I felt now that it was too late, that [ 
might have been happy as the wife of Edward Lisle, 
although he was only my cousin Edward, and no 
hero. 

After this my adventures were few and of no inte- 
rest. I was past the bloom of youth, and my lovers 
were among the middle aged—a class for which I had 
no fancy. Once, indeed, I felt disposed to favour 
the addresses of a very amiable man, who would have 
made me happy. He was a widower, verging on 
forty, and growing alittle da/d. But he had a daugh- 
ter, a spedly interesting child of four years old, of 
whom I was passionately fond, and my affection for 
the child was in some measure reflected upon the 
father. Notall my little Rosamond’s dimpled smiles 
could, however, preserve my favour for Monsieur le 
cher pere, after Thad made the fatal discovery that 
he was rather deaf, and wore wool in hisears. Inow 
resigned myself to the prospect of celibacy. I began 
to examine the ‘‘ balance of comfort” with close at- 
tention, and soon convinced myself that it was rather 
in favour of the sisterhood. Of all my lovers, my 
cousin Edward was the only one I ever regretted, 
and it is very many years since that feeling passed 
away. I felt all the evils of my single state; I knew 
the sneersand scoffs I must look to meet in the world; 
and Larmed myself for them with a conviction of the 
solid advantages I enjoyed, and witha firm resolution 
to crow old with dignity. 

1 am now forty-two, and though an old maid, I be- 
lieve Lam neither peevish, morose, or selfish. Young 
seople love my society, 1 am the confidant in all their 
fore affairs, and a sharer in all their happiness, for 
1 have learned to find happiness in that of others.— 
lleave you, my dear Eugenia, to draw what moral 
you will from my story; 1 cannot conclude it better 
than by repeating some pretty lines which are often 
in my thoughts:— 


Oh let me still from self my feelings bear, ‘ 


‘a sympathize with sorrow’s starting tear; 

Nor sadden at the smile that joy bestows, 

‘Though far from me, her beam etherial glows! 

Let me remember in the gloom of age, 

‘To smile at follies happier youth engage ; 

See them fallacious, but with pity spare, 

The fairy dreams experience cannot share ; 

Nor view the rising morn with jaundiced eye, 
Because for me, no more the sparkling moments fly. 


For the Philadelphia Album, 
LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE.—No. VIII. 


Mr. Editor,—The communication from your 
highly respectable correspondent ‘‘ Lionel,” which 
appeared in your last paper, has induced me again 
to come before you, as the humble advocate of the 
rights of the state of Georgia. The object of your 
correspondent, as avowed in the commencement of 
his communication, was to undermine me in my ar- 
guments, and to destroy ‘‘by one fell blow,” the 
whole foundation on which I have built. This, per- 
mit me to say, before proceeding with the main sub- 
ject, is not to be done by a single blow. I have 
proved cautious enough in this-instance, your cor- 
respondent will perceive by a reference to my let- 
ters, to fortify my cause with more than one battle. 
ment. If one position, therefore, fails me, I have 
other grounds to rally on, equally propitious to my 
interests, and equally impregnable to the attacks of 
my opponents. But as a good soldier never flies to 
a second fortress until he is obliged to desert the 


first, so I shall be found firm in my place until the 
power of my assailants shall compel me to take my 
reserve positions. The ground which has been made 
the subject of attack by your correspondent, and 
which, if weakened, (as he says,) brings in its fall 
the whole superstructure which has been raised in 
defence of the rights of the state of Georgia—is that 
division of this question usually termed, “ the right 


of original proprietorship.” 


This constitutes but a small item in the important 
question between the Georgians and the Cherokees 
at this period of its advancement. ‘The Cherokees 
themselves do not stand by this position, nor have 
their able advocates on the floor of Congress, or in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, made fur- 
ther use of it, than as a ground of appeal to the feel- 
ings and sympathies of the American people. 


Before the superstructure therefore can be weak- 
ened, much less prostrated to the earth, the right of 
conquest must be exploded—the whole succession of 
treaties which have been made must be invalidated, 
or changed from what they now are; and the blood 
of thousands of our fellow citizens must be wiped 
from the soil on which it has been spilt, and which 
it has ripened to fertility. ‘* Why, (says your corre- 
spondent, ) at this late period bring in the laws of na- 
tions to invalidate the title of the Cherokees?” For 
this reason | would answer—T'o take the Cherokees 
upon their own footing —to carry the battle into their 
own encampment, and see whether they can stand— 
even there. If the Congress of the United States 
possessed the sole power of disposing of the Chero- 
kees, how can they claim to have been an indepen- 
dent government—for never was there known, on 
the surtace of the earth, an independent community 
amenable to any laws but those, before which we 
have arraigned the Cherokees, and for which we 
have received the censure of ‘* Lionel.” If this gen- 
tleman, therefore, insists upon our receiving the acts 
of Congress, and excluding the laws of nations, we 
will serve him with an extract from one of these 
acts, which will give the death blow, at once, to his 
cause, and place the Cherokees in a dilemma, from 
which nothing will remove them, but their own re- 
moval from the precincts of the state of Georgia. 

The following is an extract from the acts of Con- 
gress in the year 1802:— . 


**The United States will, at their own expense, 
extinguish for the state of Georgia, as early as the 
same may be peaceably obtained, on reasonable 
terms, the Indian title to the county of Talasse, &c. 
&e.; and the United States will, in like manner, also 
extinguish the Indian title ¢o all other lands within 
the limits of the state of Georgia.” 

“The United States cede to Georgia whatever 
claim, right, or title they may have to the jurisdic- 
tion or soil of any lands, which are within the char- 
tered limits of the state of Georgia, and east of the 
present line between Alabama and Georgia.” 


Thus stand the Cherokees, when the acts of Con- 
gress are alone consulted, and the laws of nations 
are excluded. We will, however, allow the Chero- 
kees a fairer scope, and give them that which is their 


surest hope, the privilege of appealing to the laws of 


nations, in this division of their claims, But, says 
your correspondent, the facts of their case will not 
come within the reach of the authorities cited. “We 
must beg leave to differ with him here, and as this is 
an issue of facts between us, your readers will be the 
jury to decide upon our respective interpretations of 
them. In the first place, we would remark, that the 
authority which ** Lionel” objects to, as inapplicable 
to the American Indians, was written with an eye 
single to their express case, and in direct allusion to 
the settlement of this continent by the Europeans. 
But in return to the question put to us, ‘* Did the 
settlers find the savages in possession of the land, of 
which they stood in no particular need, and of which 
they made no actual and constant use?” ‘* History, 
(says Lionel,) answers—No!” Truth and reason, 
we reply, anewers—Yes! Can it be supposed, fora 
moment, that a few wandering tribes—on whom had 
never beamed one ray of civilization, and in whose 
hand the implement of industry was as Jove’s thun- 
derbolt in infant’s grasp—stood in particular need of 
a larger and fairer portion of this good planet than 
that, on’which subsisted the millions of the eastern 
hemisphere. The idea appears to'us extravagant. 


But “ Did not the Europeans find the Indians mak- 


ing actual and constant use of their lands?” What, 
we inquire, is it that constitues an actual and con- 
stant use? Is it a mere hunting over lands? Does he 
who trails the panther to his lurkings in the forest, 
or sends 
“ Th’ impetuous arrow, whizzing on the wing,” 

make *‘ an actual and constant use” of earth or air? 
We have been led to place a different interpretation 
upon these terms. He makes ‘‘an actual and con- 
stant” use of lands, in our ken, who 


* Draws the long furrow with the glittering share, 
And earns the fruits of earth, by toil, and sweat, and 
care.” 


We hope, then, Mr. Editor, that by this time your 
correspondent will perceive the justice of our refer- 
ence to the laws of nations in this matter, and will 
also be informed, that though there be no necessity 
in our appealing to them, there is interest, on the 
part of those whose cause he espouses, that they 
should be consulted. - He will also perceive, that his 
objection to the applicability of the authorities cited 
must fall to the ground, inasmuch as those authori- 
ties now stand, as it were, the judicial decrees of the 
laws of nations upon this very case. And in these 
two objections, namely—+to the introduction of the 
laws of nations into this matter, and to the applica- 
tion which we have made of these laws when we have 
introduced them, consists the whole of your corre- 
spondent’sargument. We, therefore, having noticed 
these, consider ourselves, at present, absolved from 
any further investigation of the subject. Very re- 
spectfully, Yours, Xc. Hatt, 


‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Aveust 6, 1831. 


Wuat MAkEs THE Porr?’—Within the last few 
years, the literati of the world have been gravely 
puzzled to determine, out of the great variety of 
rhymers which have existed for centuries past, who, 
and who only, truly deserve the title of Porr. One 
century ago this question would have been quickly 
answered by the ploughboy, whose soul had thrilled 
with the songs of his native bards, and whose cheek 
had often been layed with the briny tear—he who 
can stir the soul within—he who can cause the heart 
to smile, or shake it with his tale of sorrow—he, na- 
ture answers by her sympathetic throbs, he is a poet. 
But in modern days it is not he alone—nor always 
he, who writes— 


“ Those nameless graces, which no methods teach, 
And which @ master hand alone can reach,”"— 


that earthly, wingless critics will allow are poets, true 
and pure. Byron, they have asserted, was but a 
bastard of the muses, and Pope bas been denounced, 
by their unanimous vote, a mere mechanical rhyms- 
ter. Milton stands trembling before their high judi- 
cature, and we may anticipate ere long to see the 
sheeted spectre start from the grave of Burns, to an- 
swer the inquest of these great spirits. If, however, 
these men were not poets, who, we would ask, of all 
the band of those, whose names stand registered on 
Fame’s great pillar, can claim the honours of the 
muse? Who are your poets, if these men be not? 
They had— 


“ Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought, 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought; 
Fancy, that, from the bow that spans the sky, 
Brings colours dipp’d in heaven, that never die; 
Souls exalted abeve earth, and minds 

Skill’d in the characters that form mankind.” 


And yet they be not poets. What are those charac- 
teristics, then, which distinguish the true poet from 
the mere poetaster? It is not the mellifluous line, nor 
sweetly jingling couplet, that marks the muse’s fa- 
vourite. Nor is it a fluency of rhymes, which come 
spontaneously together. It is the sentiment—the 
rich thought, swelled out with nature’s fairest trap- 
pings, and dipped in heaven’s brightest hues—these 
distinguish the poet, and point him out, whose name 
shall stand when empires perish, and whose songs 
shall be sung when the soul that uttered them rests 
with its God. Did not Byron, we may ask, possess 
this soul? Who can dwell upon his strains, who can 
read the pathos of his song, who can beat the sympa- 
thizing throb, when struck by genius’ hand, and still 
confess him—not a poet. And so with Pope. Yet 
the refinement of literature laughs at us, when we 
call this man a poet. Oh! tempora—oh! mores— 


when there shall be such a profusion pf learned men, 


in any age, that more shall be engaged in pecking 


master hands, than are to be found buil p new 
towers, to perpetuate theif own names, e glory?» 
of the age in which they lived.* 


at the ancient fabrics, which have oe 


TRAVELLENG.—We took occasion a short me 
since to speak favourably of Bristol, a beautiful town, 
situated about twenty miles above us on the Dela- 
ware, as a summer resort for our citizens. We did 
not dream, when we penned that article, that we were 
80 ourselves to realize, in propria persone, 
the truth of what we then endited. Such, however, 
in that meatless season, which is now past over, was 
our better fortune. While many of our good citi- 
zens were lacking their usual provisions, we were 
seated, four times a day, at a repast which Epicuras 
himself might have proudly hailed, and at which all 
the aldermen in New York might have stood aghast. 
We like to see every man, who is desirous of gain- 
ing the favour of the public, receive such favour, 
whilst his deserts shall prove him worthy of it. And 
for this reason we cannot refrain from holding up to 
the public, the pretensions of Mr. J. Bessonett, Jr. 
to their especial liberality. The house, which is 
situated immediately on the bank of the Delaware, 
is large and commodious, and is built in such a man- 
ner as to present to the face of the river, four large 
and spacious porticos. There, while all without is 
being singed with the intense heat, and the thermo- 
meter is rising above ninety, the boarders are seen 
collected, in various groupes, warmly discussing 
heated subjects, in a perfectly cool and pleasant at- 
mosphere, while the fresh and constant breezes 
from the water, are fanning and purifying their par- 
lours, chambers, &c. At seasonable hours, the re- 
spective meals are served up. At breakfast the 
table is prepared with every relish which a morning 
meal will admit of. At dinner the table is literally 
overburdened, and we should as soon undertake to 
recount, viva voce, the names of every Polish Gene- 
ral that ever existed, from the day of Poland’s na- 
tivity down to the time of Skrzynecki and Dwnercki, 
as to record the name of every dish with which the 
table is served. Being contiguous to the Jersey 
market, at Burlington, the richest fruits which this 
country will afford are early obtained, and are dealt 
out in unsparing abundance to the visiters. A con- 
stant correspondence, we understand, is kept up be- 
tween the provisionists in the city and Mr. Besso- 
nett’s cook, thereby enabling this gentleman to keep 
up with the signs of the times in his bill of fare. 
The company at this house is select, and we are in- 
clined to believe, is unsurpassed in refinement and 
social standing, by any company which has collected 
together this season. In concluding this notice of 
the superior attractions of Bristol in this oppressive 
season, and the additional attractions which Mr. 
Bessonett’s hotel presents, we should consider our- 
selves guilty of an injustice were we to withhold 
from Mr. B.’s barkeeper any share of our praise. 
This gentleman deserves the sincere thanks of that 
portion of the public who have visited Bristol this 
season, for the large share of comfort and conye- 
nience, which his unremitted exertions were so in« 
strumental in yielding them.* 

PaGaNINI.—This wonderful performer has at 
length appeared in England, and was received by a 
Jarge audience with the most unbounded applause. 
This applause, say the English papers, was the more 
enhanced by the distinguished source from whence 
it emanated, for in the number of those who seemed 
most fervent in their admiration, and most liberal in 
their applause, were remarked the veterans of the 
orchestre--Spagnoletti, Dragonetti, Lindley, &c. The 
performances of this musical magician are described 
in the most enthusiastic terms by the various London 
critics. Some assert, with solemn protestation, that 
he has the devil at his elbow; and others style him, 
in their PUN-y witticisms, the bow ideal of all musi- 
cians. The following notice of his first performance 
in the King’s Theatre, is from a late London journal. 


Paganini’s performance no description ean 
convey to our readers an adequate conception. In- 
deed it were a task of almost equal difficulty to give 
av idea of the — manifested by the audienee. 
We never saw, and never thought it possible we 
should see, an audience so generally excited. If such 
players as Lindley and Dragonetti are unable to de- 
scribe, or even comprehend the mysteries of his ex- 
hibition, how is it to be expected from any other 
person? Dazzling and astonishing as is his execution 


of the music, we look upon him as a man of great 
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musical mind, fertility of imagination, and of a sus- 
ceptiblig@of feeling, so apparent both to the beholder 
and lis , that he at once seizes hold of the sym- 
pathy of his audience, and leaves them to vent their 
gs of astonishment and delight in bursts of en- 
thaffasm. In his style are united the majesty of Rode, 
the vigour of Baille, the sentiment of Spohr, the 
sensibility of Kiesewetter, the suavity of Vaccari, the 
mastery of Maurer, the justness of Lafont, and the 
elegant expression of De Beriot. Hence, and it is 
but justice to say so much of this extraordinary man, 
all the anticipations formed of him, however highly 
coloured, have fallen short of the reality.” 


As is always the case, when an individual distin- 
guishes himself from his fellow men in any sphere, 
we have the minutix of every look and movement 
which he makes, faithfully recorded and transmitted 
tous. Thusthe London papers already abound with 
notices of the various peculiarities, which this cele- 
brated violinist exhibited during his performance. 
The following description of his personal appearance 
we copy from a London paper. 


*¢ He is a tall, thin man, with features rather ema- 
ciated, pale complexion, a sharp aquiline nose, and 
a keen eye, the expression of which is greatly height- 
ened when he is animated by his performance. His 
hair, which is dark, is worn long behind, and combed 
off his forehead and temples in a manner that gives 
an air of great simplicity to his countenance. ‘There 
is a singularity is his manner, which, though partak- 
ing of the grotesque, denotes a man of no ordinary 
stamp, and rivets attention in a very extraordinary 
degree. This interest which he excited was a good 
deal increased by his appearing to be in a very weak 
state of health. Indeed, up to a late hour in the day, 
it was doubtful, we understand, whether he would 
be able to perform, and his appearance altogether is 
said to have been contrary to the judgment of his 
medical advisers.””* 


THE COMMENCEMENT. 

The Musical Fund Hall was crowded on Saturday 
with the most respectable of our citizens desirous of 
witnessing the ceremonies of the commencement. 
The proceedings were highly creditable to the Uni- 
versity, and especially so to the young gentlemen 
graduates, ‘The order of the exercises were as fol- 
lows: 

Prayer, by the Provost. 

Salutatory Oration in Greek, by John W. Faires. 

Oration—Importance of Individual Effort as neces- 
= to National Welfare, by Charles E, Lex. 

alutatory Oration in Latin, by George Connelly. 

Oration—The importance of the Ancient Classics 
to Americans, by William Alexander, 

Debate—The Comparative Merits of the Profes- 
sions of Medicine and Law, by Conrad R. Boyer and 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Dissertation—The Character of Eugene Beauhar- 
nois, by John V. Wilson. 

Oration—Our Country, by Joseph R. Hart. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then confer- 


red on the following named gentlemen, viz. 


John W. Faires, Thomas Armstrong, Jun. 
George Connelly, Edward C. Fassitt, 
Charles E. Lex, 


Benjamin B. M‘Kinley, 
William G. Caldeleugh, 
Edward A. Watson, 
Colin Arrott, 


James W. Dale, 
Joseph R. Hart, © 
Robert M‘ Millan, 
William Alexander, Benjamin Ingersoll, 
John V. Wilson, Henry W. Richardson, 
George A. Bicknell, Jun, | John M. Smith, 
Conrad R. Boyer, Edmund Evans. 


The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on— 
Horace Evans, G. Roberts Smith, 


John Evans. Emanuel Helfenstein, 
Edward Miller, John A. Hartman, 
George Sharswood, Benjamin M. Thomas, 
Thomas Mackie Smith, | John N. Brinckerhoff. 
T. Leaming Smith, 


The degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred 
on— 


Lewis S. Somers, 
Eugene Palmer, 
_Valedictory Oration, by James W. Dale, 


James M. Perkins, 


The French Company are expected to appear at 
the Chesnut street theatre about the fifteenth of next 
month. 


All the Philadelphia theatres are at present closed, 
and most of the players are rusticating. 


We find the following eloquent paragraph, from 
the pen of Channing, as a text orgs well ‘written es- 
say, in the Bengal Chronicle: : 


*‘No matter what race of animals a country breeds, 
The great question is: does it breed a noble race of 
men? No matter what its soil may be. The great 

uestion is, how far is it prolific of moral and intel- 
ectual power. * * What is liberty? The re- 
moval of restraint from human powers. Its benefit 
is, that it opens new fields for action, and a wider 
for the mind. The only freedom worth pos- 
sessing, is that which gives enlargement to a people’s 


energy, intellect and virtue—which calls forth the 
highest faculties and energies; which generates fruit- 
fulness of invention, force of moral purpose, a thirst 
for the true, and a delight in the beautiful. * * — 
The true sovereigns of a country are those who de- 
termine its mind, its modes of thinking, its tastes, its 
principles. In Europe politieal and artificial distine- 
tions have, more or less, triumphed over and obscu- 
red our common nature. Man does not there value 
himself as man. It is for his blood, his rank, or 
some artificial distinction, and not for the attributes 
of humanity, that he holds himself in respect.” 


Tuas JEwrts.—The New York Courier of Tues- 
day last says, ‘* A warrant for the detection of Con- 
stant Polard, alias Carrara, was issued yesterday by 
one of the Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 
The allegation in the warrant is, that the said Polard 
or Carrara has violated the revenue laws of the Uni- 
ted States by bringing therein from a foreign coun- 
try certain Jewels on which the duty has not been 
paid. The security demanded for the prisoner’s en- 
largement on bail, is one hundred thousand dollars.” 


The New York Standard says of Carrara, the per- 


son who has been arrested, charged with robbing the 
Princess of Orange:— 


**This man is a tanner and an ignorant but despe- 
rate fellow. He must have had accomplices, or have 
been entrusted with the pon by those who purloin- 
edthem. ‘There is little doubt that other and far 
more valuable jewels than those already found will 
be discovered. 

_ “This affair is one which cannot but give great sa- 
tisfaction to the King of the Netherlands and the 
Prince of Orange, for the jewels were a nuptial pre- 
sent by the Emperor of Russia to the Princess on her 
marriage to the Prince of Orange, and calumny had 
whispered that the Prince knew more about their ab- 
straction than he should have known.” 


The Charleston City Gazette thus severely rates 
the new novel of *¢ the Incognito,”? which has recent- 
ly appeared: 


_ The silliest, stupidest stuff, that, without excep- 
tion, we ever remember to have undertaken. The 
vilest conglomeration of vile materials put together in 
the vilest manner, and by the vilest workman. Worse, 
if possible, than all the previous accidents of the same 
author—worse than ipecacuanha—less tolerable than 


a fricassee of pine burs to a man, or a feed of flints 
to a horse, 


The New York Mirror praises the ‘Young Duke” 
to the echo—says it is brilliant, full of wit not forced, 
and sentiment without affectation—pronounces many 
of the incidents highly dramatic; the dialogue point- 
ed, spirited, and elegant. The critic says all this 
after having read the work entire. 


Rovent Burns.—The life of this distinguished 
poet, by J. G. Lockhart, Esq. the son-in-law of Sir 
Walter Scott, has just been republished by William 
Stoddart, Courtland street, New York, and is for sale 
by the bookselJers of Philadelphia. The life, with 
an essay on the writings of Burns, are comprised in 
a neat volume of three hundred pages, illustrated 
y by two very handsome engravings. From this work 
we learn, whatisno doubt known to many of our 
readers, that the Scottish Bard was born on the 25th 
of January, 1759, in a clay-built cottage about two 
miles to the south of the town of Ayr, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Kirk of Alloway. About a 
week afterwards, part of the frail dwelling, which 
-his father had constructed with his own hands, gave 
way at midnight, and the infant poet and his mother 
were carried through the storm to the shelter of a 
neighbouring hovel. On the 21st of July, 1796, Ro- 
bert Burns died. This work is derived from the best 
‘sources, and is written ina style calculated to please. 
It should be in the possession of every admirer @ 
Burns, and there are thousands in this country who 
are as fond of his writings as men can be of human 
sentiments, naturally and often beautifully expressed. 
The life of poor Burns was a weary and sorrowful 
one, and, aside from the interest attached to it in 
consequence of his rhyming faculty, will be read to 


advantage. 


LIFE OF WESLEY. 

The life of the Rev. John Wesley, founder of the 
Methodist Society, by Richard Watson, has recently 
been published by S. Hoyt and Co. New York, and 
is for sale by Mr. Grigg, in Fourth street, who is the 
agent for thiscity. The life is comprised in a very 
handsome volume of three hundred pages and up- 
wards, and is embellished with an engraving of the 
celebrated divine. The publishers thus explain the 


nature of the work, in an advertisement prefacing 
the volume:— 

‘* Various Lives or Memoirs of the Founder of 
Methodism have already been laid before the public. 
But it has been frequently remarked that such of 
these as contain the most approved accounts of Mr. | 
Wesley, have been carried out to a length which eb- 
structs their circulation, by the intermixture of de- 
tails comparatively uninteresting beyond the imme- 
diate circle of Wesleyan Methodism. ‘The present 
Life, therefore, without any design to supersede larg- 
er | asap has been prepared with more special 
reference to general readers. But, as it is contract- 
ed within moderate limits chiefly by the exclusion of 
extraneous matter, it will, it is hoped, be found suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to give the reader an ade- 
quate view of the life, labours and opinions of the 
eminent individual who is its subject; and to afford 
the means of correcting the most material errors and 
misrepresentations which have had currency respect- 
ing him. On several points the author has had the 
advantage of consulting unpublished papers, not 
known to preceding biographers, and which haye en- 
abled him to place some particulars in a more satis- 
factory light.” 

The publication is very neatly got up, indeed, and 
cannot fail to be attractive to the very numerous class 
of readers attached to the Methodist church in this 
country. Showing the character of the great founder 
of their religion, and narrating the various trials he 
met with in its estabiishment, it will serve as .a 
text book to the young noviciate at the altar, and asa 
guide to the conduct of the more experienced. The 
history of the founder of any religion cannot but be 
instructive in some measure, even to those who are 
skeptics as to the particular creed established. It 
constitutes a portion of the history of mankind, and 
shows how the opinions of one individual, when pro- 
mulged to his fellow beings, and upheld for con- 
science sake through poverty and persecution, may 
eventually become those of a large portion of the hu- 
man family. 


We learn from the Chronicle of Tuesday last, that 
the premium of five hundred dollars, offered by Mr. 
Pelby, for the best original tragedy, has been award- 
ed to Mrs. Caroline L. Hentz, formerly of Chapel 
Hill, N. C. and now resident at Covington, Kentucky. 
The committee were composed of Messrs. D. P. 
Brown, R. P. Smith, and J. B. Booth, who were 
unanimous in their decision. The piece will be 
brought out in the course of the coming fall. 


Mr. Thomas T. Ash, the bookseller, in Chesnut 
street, above Fourth, has for sale, in neat pamphlet 
form, the oration of Ex-President Adams, delivered 
on the fourth instant, in the town of Quincy. This 
production should be generally read, and coming 
from so distinguished a source, and on such an occa- 
sion, must be something beyond the common-place 
productions of the day. 

HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. . 

We have been furnished with the proof sheets of 
a work now in press jn this city, detailing the effects 
of the principal arts, trades and professions upon 
health and human life. The book will be published 
in a few days, and will doubtless have a ‘good run,” 
as it is printed in a cheap and convenient form, and 
discusses matters in which a large portion of the hu- 
man family are interested. Of the good or evil it 
may produce, we are not prepared at this time to 
judge, but as it points out the why and wherefore one 
profession or business is more healthy than an- 
other, it will serve as a guide to beginners of the 
world who desire to live long and healthfully. Asa 
specimen of the work we give the following extract 
at random: 


We have next to advert to wet and steam,—water 
about the temperature of the atmosphere, and water 
vapourized by heat. 

Besmrere of Wool are all day in a wet room, in- 
haling steam, exposed to currents of cold air, and 
with their hands and arms in water. Yet they are 
not sensible of any ill effect: they are not more subject 
than others to rheumatism, catarrh, or pulmonary 
inflammation. 

Dyers are exposed to the same agents, with the 
addition of ammoniacal and other exhalations. Though 
a few are affected with feverish maladies, and others 
complain occasionally Bae in the chest and the 
limbs, they are, asa body, healthy and long-lived. 
Of 51 men in one dye-house, only two reported them- 
selves subject to any disorder; and both cases were 
slight and easual. The employ is pursued with little 
interruption from boyhood to full age, and many in- 
stances may be found of individuals who have been 
dyers for 40 or 50 years. 

Brushers of Cloth by Steam, chiefly boys, are im- 


mersed all day in dense vapour. Where they stand, 
we found the index of a hygrometer to point at 100, 


the degree of extreme moisture, and the thermome 

ter at 85°; when the former in the open air was 70, 
and the latter 60. On another occasion, and in ano- 
ther steaming-room, the hygrometer was at 100, and 
the thermometer 91; when the former in the open 
air was 50, and the latter 62. There is no toil in 
this employment; as power from the engine applies 
the brush, and the attendants are required only to 
prevent the creasing of the cloth. The brushers often 
suffer distress in breathing, and are consequently obli- 

d to have a current of cold air through the room. 
hey are more permanently afflicted with disorder 
of the bowels; the appetite also is generally impair- 
ed, and vomiting isnot uncommon. The lads have 
a very sickly appearance. We could not find, how- 
ever, that they suffer more than others from rheuma- 
tism, catarrh, or pueumonia. 

Millers of Cloth are exposed to cold and wet, yet 

they are generally healthy. In the Joiling of cloth 
the men are exposed to steam and currents from the 
open air. Yet the instances of serious illness are 
rare. 
Giggers, men who dress cloth by machinery, are 
also exposed to wet and vapour, but make no com- 
plaint. ‘They often carry on their shoulders pieces 
of cloth soaked with water. Yet rheumatism is al- 
most unknown. 

Hatters are exposed to vapour from the vat, as well 
as to considerable atmospheric variations. ‘They are 
subject to asthma, but not, as far as we could fiad, to 
any acute disease. ‘They are often intemperate and 
short-lived. 

Brewers, of course, are subjected to steam and wet. 
Asa body, they are far from healthy. Under a robust 
and often florid appearance, they conceal chronic 
diseases of the abdomen, particularly a congested 
(overfull) state of the venous system. When these 
men are accidentally hurt or wounded, they are more 
liable than other individuals to severe and dangerous 
effects. The ill health of brewers is, however, evi- 
dently attributable to their habitual and unnecessary 

otation of beer, There is no reason to believe them 
injured by their employ. 

Paper-makers work in very wet rooms. In pre- 
paring or washing the rags, the arms and feet are 
exposed to cold water; and at the vats, the arms are 
alternately dipped in warm water and exposed to the 
air, while a dense steam generally fills the room du- 
ring the process of forming and pressing the paper. 
The men have only the shirt as a protection to the 
arms. In the drying rooms, which are open to the 
weather on both sides, they are without any addition- 
al clothing; and the same individuals are at one time 
over the warm vapour of the vat, or perspiring at the 
press, and at another, at the cold employ of putting 
up the paper to dry. An animal odour arises 
from the sizing, but this produces no injury. More 
considerable is the annoyance of a previous pent of 
the process, that of preparing the rags. ress- 
ing, of course, is great exertion; but this is excellent 
in kind. Bleaching distresses the lungs of the work- 
men, by the suffocating fumes which arise during the 
process. No persons, however, are constantly em- 
ployed in this department, and the suffering conse- 
quently is but temporary. Working at the vats is 
said to produce asthma occasionally; but individuals 
bear the employ to the age of 70. Paper-makers 
sometimes complain of pain in the limbs, and occa- 
sionally, though rarely, affected with such swelling 
of the joints as to incapacitate them for work. ‘They 
are not, however, subject to the rheumatic fever, or 
inflammation of the lungs. In the mill which we exa- 
mined, no one had been off work from such cause, in 
the memory of those of whom we inquired. 


The second number of the Monthly American 
Journal of Geology was issued on Tuesday. 


THE YOUNG DUKE. 

The Harpers forwarded this book to us on Satur- 
day; the booksellers have sold and are selling it ra- 
pidly, and the Circulating Library people tell us it 
is ingreat demand. We have only found leisure to 
read two thirds of the first volume, and although now 
and then we have been struck with an admirable pas- 
sage, equal to Vivian Grey in his best moments, we 
fear that in the end we will be disappointed, for we 
expected something better than Vivian, the author 
having five years experience on his side, and we think 
we shall pronounce the Young Duke quite inferior 
to that production. We read it nevertheless with 
relish, now and then smiling at its affectation and ex- 
aggeration, but we do not advise any one to take 
our first thoughts for a deliberate opinion, as we can 
change them if the manner and interest of the work 
change as we proceed. It is written in a lively spi- 
rit, sketchy and in short sentences—is full of por- 
traits—hit off as a fashionable horse jockey would 
crack his whip, now and then has a reflection tine- 
tured with sound philosophy, and a moral given in a 
strain of reckless impudence. We shall notice the 
work again, and, in the meantime, avail ourselves 
of the scissors of a contemporary and give the reader 
a specimen by way of whetting his appetite: 

What female reader would not admire the artist 
of such a portrait as this. May Dacre is indeed 
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worthy of'a place ‘in the same gallery with ‘ Violet 
Fane,” and ** Madeline Trevor.” 

‘“She was very young, that is to say, she had, per- 
haps, added a year ortwo to sweet seventeen, an a 
dition which, while it does not deprive the sex of the 
early grace of girlhood, adorns them with that inde- 
finable dignity which is necessary to constitute a per- 
fect woman. She was not tall, but as she moved 
forward displayed a figure so exquisitely symmetri- 
cal, that for a moment the duke forgot to look at her 
face, and then her head was turned away; yet he 
was consoled a moment for his disappointment by 
watching the movements of a neck so white, and 
round, and long, and delicate, that it would have be- 
come Psyche, and might have inspired Praxiteles. 
Her face is again turned towards him. It stops too 
soon, yet his eye feeds upon the outline of a cheek 
not too full, yet promising of beauty, like hope of 

dise. 

«¢ She turns her head, she throws around a glance, 
and two streams of Jiquid light pour from her hazel 
eyeson his. It was a rapid, graceful movement, 
unstudied as the motion of a fawn, and was in a mo- 
ment withdrawn, yet was it long enough to stamp 
upon his memory a memorable countenance. Her 
face was quite oval, her nose delicately aquiline, and 
her high pure forehead like a Parian dome. The 
clear blood coursed under her transparent cheek, and 
increased the brilliancy of her dazzling eyes. His 
eye never left her. There was an expression of deci- 

on about her small mouth—an air of almost mock- 
ery in her thin curling lip, which, though in them- 
en wildly fascinating, strangely contrasted with 
all the beaming light and beneficent lustre of the up- 
per part of her countenance. There was something, 
too, in the graceful but rather decided air with which 
she moved—something even in the way with which 
she shook her handkerchief or nodded to a distant 
friend, which seemed to betoken her self-conscious- 
ness of her beauty or her rank; perhaps it might be 
her wit: for the duke observed, that while she 
scarcely smiled, and conversed with lips hardly part- 
ed, her companion, with whom she was evidently 
very intimate, was almost convulsed with laughter, 
although, as he never spoke, it was clearly notat his 
own jokes. 

*©Was shemarried? Coulditbe ? Impossible ! 
Yet there was a richness—a regality in her costume, 
which was not usual for unmarried women. A dia- 
mond arrow had pierced her clustering and auburn 
locks ; she wore, indeed, no necklace—(with such a 
neck it would have been sacrilege )}—no earrings, for 
her ears were, literally, too small for such a burthen; 
yet her girdle was entirely of brilliants ; and a dia- 
mond cross, worthy of Belinda and her immortal 
bard, hung upon her breast.” 

After meeting thus at a race ball, the Young Duke 
is subsequently constantly thrown into the society of 
this spiritual being. His danger may be estimated 
from the lady’s excelling in every accomplishment, 
as well as the one whose power the author sets off in 
the following extract :— 

*¢ Then there was archery for those who could draw 
a bow or point an arrow ; and I am yet to learn the 
sight that is more dangerous for your bachelor to 
witness, or the ceremony which more perfectly de- 
velopes all that the sex would wish us to remark, 
than this “ old English” custom. ‘They may talk of 
waltzing—but I say nothing—-only, if I had a son 
(but then I have not, ) or a pretty daughter (which I 
may, for ought you know,) why then, Miss should 
march to the archery ground. 

‘*But then, before the arrow of our young Camilla 
skims along the plain, let her take my advice, and 
discreetly go to some danseuse, of a good style, and 
ponenetiee her with guineas four or five, imbibe a 
ittle of her imposing lore. 

“Lo ! my pupil appears in all the grace of attitudes. 
Mark, as she bends the fatal bow, the line of beauty 
beautifully defined! Mark the waving arm, the 
well planted foot, the gentle inclination of the head— 
Greek. The triumphant arrow whizzes through the 
air, and transfixes on the spot—the eye of the tar- 
get? Oh,no! Who cares for that ?—the heart of 
an elder brother.” 

After throwing himself at the Lady’s feet, and 
being treated as if a Duke and such a Duke were to 
be had every day, the Author thus tells us how a re- 
jected Duke behaves, and a thwarted lover feels, 
when disappointments are new to both: 

*¢ They were the first tears that he had shed since 
childhood, and they were agony. Men weep but 
once, but then their tears are blood. I think almost 
their hearts must crack a little, so heartless are they 
ever after. Enoughof this. Itis bitter to leave our 
father’s hearth for the first time: bitter is the eve of 
our return, when a thousand fears rise in our haunt- 
ed souls. Bitter are the hope deferred, and self- 
reproach, and power unrecognised. Bitter is poverty; 
bitterer still is debt. It is bitter to be neglected; it 
is more bitter to be misunderstood. 

**It is bitter to lose an only child. It is bitter to 
look upon the land which once was ours. Bitter isa 
sister’s wo, a brother’s scrape; bitter is a mother’s 
tear, and bitterer still a father’s curse. Bitter are a 
briefless bag, a curate’s bread, a diploma that brings 
no fee. Bitter is half pay! : 

*<It is bitter to muse on vanished youth; it is bitter 
to lose an election, ora suit. Bitter are rage sup- 
vengeance unwreaked, and prize-mone 

ept back. Bitter are a failing crop, a glutted mar- 
ket, and a shattering spec. Bitter are rents in ar- 
rear, and tithes in kind. Bitter are salaries reduced, 
and perquisites destroyed. Bitter is a tax, particu- 
larly if misapplied; a rate, particularly if embezzled. 


Bitter is a trade too full, and bitterer stilla trade 
that has worn out. Bitter isabore! * * * 

‘¢ It is bitter to mark the wo which we cannot re- 
lieve. Itis bitter to die in a foreign land. 

‘* But bitterer far than this, than these, than all, is 
waking from our first delusion!—For then we first 
feel the nothingness of self—that hell of sanguine 
spirits. All is dreary, blank, and cold. The sun 
of hope sets without aray, and the dim night of dark 
despair shadows only phantoms. The spirits that 
guard round us in our pride have gone, Fancy 
weeping, flies. Imagination droops her glittering 
pinions and sinks into the earth. Courage has no 
heart, and love seems a traitor. A busy demon whis- 
pers in our ear that all is vainand worthless, and we 
among the vainest of a worthless crew! 

‘* And so our young friend here now depreciated as 
much as he had before exaggerated his powers.— 
There seemed noton the earth’s face a more forlorn, 
a more feeble, a less estimable wretch than himself, 
—but just now a hero. Oh! whata fool, what a 
miserable contemptible fool was he! With what a 
light tongue and lighter heart had he spoken of this 
woman who despised, who spurned him! His face 
blushed, ay, burned at the remembrance of his reve- 
ries and his foul monologues! The very recollection 
made him shudder with disgust. He looked up to 
see if any demon were jeering him among the ruins. 

‘* His heart was so crushed, that Hope could not 
find even one desolate chamber to smile in.” 

** Men have died, and worms have eat them, but 
not for love,” and so did not the Duke; and who 
would, that had the self-command and winning man- 
ner here described, to triumph with at last?— 

** Few could observe from his condnet what was 
passing in his mind; yet the quivering of his soft- 
ened tones, and the mild lustre of his mellowed 
gaze; his subdued and quiet manner; his unper- 
ceived yet infinite attentions; his memory of little 
incidents, that all but lovers would have forgotten; 
the totalabsence ofall compliment, and gallantry, 
and repartee—all these, to afine observer, might 
have been gentle indications of a strong passion; 
and to her to whom they were addressed, sufficient- 
ly intimated that no change had taken place in his 
eelings, since the warm hour in which he first whis- 
pered his o’erpowering love.” 

But enough of the sentimental, which is by no 
means the largest part of the book. The allusion 
to the writer’s father, the ingenious author of ‘* The 
Curiosities of Literature,” in the extract which 
follows, though singular, is not unaffecting. We 
conclude our notice with it:— 

‘¢ After all, all conversation is an effort, and all ef- 
forts, in the long run, are wearying. The only ex- 
ception is, when we interchange ideas with some in- 
dividual with whom we deeply sympathize. This, 
perhaps, is even superior to revery; for we express, 
without artifice, all that we feel, and gauge at the 
same time the value of our ideas. But such commu- 
nion must be ever rare. What delightful hours have 
I not passed in this manner, when pacing the terrace 
at , with the amiable and interesting * * * ! 
How readily does his learned spirit supply, at all 
times, facts for all speculations—develop the imper- 
fect, confirm the doubtful, illustrate the obscure ! 
How beautifully does the calm candour of his 
philosophic mind repress the passionate inference 
or the prejudiced conclusion! How agreeably does 
his deep experience of all his great and good con- 
temporaries mingle with his unrivalled knowledge of 
the great and good of all ages! In a Jot with which 
I am not altogether dissatisfied, there is, to me, no 
subject of more thorough self-congratulation, than 
that the being who is entitled to my most devoted 
affections should not be a bore. Ob, my father! 
in these refined regions, where [breathe clear and 
classic air, I think of thee. A poor return for 
infinite affection! And yet, our friendship isa hal- 
lowed joy;—it is my pride, and let it be my solace. 
O’er the waters that cannot part our souls, 1 breathe 
good wishes. Peace brood o’er thy lettered bowers, 
and Love smile in the cheerful hall, that I shall not 
forget upon the swift Symplegades, or where warm 
Syria, with its palmy shore, recalls our holy ances- 
try :” 


Rerorter.—The first number of the 
second volume of this very useful publication came to 
us on Monday in an improved dress. The publisher 
has, by the very liberal patronage awarded his jour- 
nal, been induced to issue it weekly, instead of once 
a fortnight, as heretofore published. The weekly 
Reporter is issued at three dollars per annum, and 
besides the very accurate list of broken banks, coun- 
terfeit bank notes, &c. which it contains, embraces 
in its pages a proper portion of miscellaneous ex- 
tracts, literary articles, the news of the day, &e. It 
is quite a meritorious paper, well printed, and con- 
ducted with considerable tact. 


The Journal of Health was issued with commend- 
able promptitude on Wednesday, being the regular 
period of publication. The contents of the number 
are adapted to the season, and embrace an article on 
recreation and the merits of “Spring bathing,” which 
will commend itself to every reader. The editors 
of the Journal, say: 

Two of the chief means by which Hygeia dispen- 


ses her benefits to those of her yutaries who visit 
mineral springs and watering places generally, are, 
bathing, and drinking the waters of the ‘ama 5 fount. 
The benefits from the first, or bathing, are mainly 
referrible to ablution and the effects depending on 
the temperature of the bath, rather than to any min- 
eral impregnation in the water. Of course the citi- 
zen, doomed to keep the limits, can as well enjoy the 
bath, as he who climbs the Alleghany, or immerses 
himself in the water of the Atlantic Ocean, What 
are called medicinal baths, may, indeed, from the in- 
fluence of faith, produce wonderful results, in the 
same manner as miracles have been wrought, in pe- 
riods.of superstition, at fountains which have been 
hallowed by some patron saint. 

If a person who'is obliged to stay at home during 
the summer, should regularly take a warm bath at 
from 92° to 96° twice a week, about an hour before 
dinner, and rub his skin with a coarse towel or spo 
dipped in salt and water every morning on rising, he 
will, as far as regards ae have little cause to 
envy his more fortunate travelling friend for the ad- 
vantages which this latter may be presumed to enjoy 
at some famous mineral spring. Nor need this tarry- 
at-home person despair of deriving benefit from 
drinking every morning early, and at noon, a tumb- 
ler full of the water from his own spring or adjoin- 
ing river, with the addition thereto of a saline sub- 
stance, such asa few grains of common salt, or a tea- 
spoontul of Epsom with a few grains of magnesia. 
Should the water have previously contained earthy 
matters, rendering it unpalatable, or disagreeing with 
the stomach; or should it offend and lie heavy on the 
stomach in consequence of its coldness, it should be 
boiled, and then drunk of a temperature either of 
the atmosphere, or tepid or warm, as personal ex- 
perience has ascertained to be most salutary; still 
adding, however, the ingredients above mentioned. 
We should, for ourselves, have great faith in the 
pure water itself, without any addition, the more es- 
pecially if all spirituous and fermented liquors were 
to be abstained from at the sametime. Let our staid 
citizen put himself on this course of bathing and 
drinking mineral water, as above, for six weeks or 
two months, keep good hours, take a walk in a public 
square or in the precincts of the city in the morning, 
and in the evening before the dew begins to fall, and 
we will venture to assure him that he will be able 
advantageously to compare notes, as to the state of his 
health and spirits, with very many of his friends, 
when they shall have returned from their trip to the 
springs or the sea shore. 


We have quoted this advice for the good of the 
reader who desires to be healthy and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of frequent ablution, and yet has not leisure 
to seek them at the various watering places. The 
Journal has a very good article on ‘ diseased and 
decayed teeth,” and another, got up with much labour, 
giving a ‘* comparative view of the diet-tables of the 
different Hospitals of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Rzrrorm.—We have not been alone among the 
cities in the turn-out which has recently taken place 
here among the victuallers. A similar movement 
has been attempted in New York, not on the part of 
the victuallers, but by a class of people who admi- 
nister as much to the appearance of the outward man 
as the victuallers do to the satisfaction of the inward 
—we mean the Tailoresses. The last notice which 
we find of this class contending for the rights of 
women, is the following, which we copy from the 
New York Daily Sentinel: 


‘“‘The Tailoresses met again last evening, and 
agreed to resume their labours, at the same time 
appointing a committee to draw up an address to the 
public, stating their reasons for adopting this course, 
&ec. It is perhaps not generally known that there 
are two societies, one of which numbers about 1500 
members, and the other from 100 to 150. Both of 
these met on Monday the 18th inst., and while the 
former agreed to reject the prices offered by a por- 
tion of their employers, the latter agreed to accept | 
them.* . Being thus divided in their mode of pro- 
ceeding, and many members (perhaps a large ma- 
jority) of the largest society having from necessity 
been constantly at work, they had no better alterna- 
we than generally to recommence their labours, and 

ait a better opportunity for ‘* standing out,” if no 
other remedy for the evils under which they suffer 
is devised. The plan of a store, we learn, is to be 
carried into effect, and we are authorized to announce 
that assistance in the undertaking will be afforded by 
several benevolent individuals as soon as they have 
made arrangements and appointed agents in whom 
the public may place full confidence. These indi- 
viduals believe that inealeulably more good may be 
done with the same means by the prevention of Po- 
veRTY than by the establishment of societies for the 
cure of its certain consequences, crime and misery.” 


In an article on the Magdalen ‘Report, recently 
published at New York, the Buffalo Journal makes 
the annexed statement: 


‘*A similar affair, but of quite a different com- 
plexion, has created something of a sensation in our 


* It is suspected that unfair means were used to 
produce this result. 


little community. This wasnot the doings of a Mag- 
dalen society, but of our little village ance 
Society. ill-directed zeal of some of Of young 
men led them to take a census of all the intemperate 
in the village—for what good and practical purpose 
has never been disclosed. But it was done, andthe 
result, accerding to the report, made out about the 
whole of our male population arrived to years of 
maturity, to be either drunkards or tipplers! Such 
things should be frowned upon as pernicious in their 
consequences. No measure of reform, based upon 
the information thus gained, is promised, that we 
can learn. The fact goes forth that the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of our business population, is in- 
temperate, and what is the consequence’—ruin fol- 
lows upon the establishment of such a eharacter, and 
that we do not secure it here, will not be the fault of 
this report. 

‘** We speak plainly on these subjects, because we 
feel that the case demands it. The original design 
of Magdalen and ‘Temperance Societies, is in shape 
called in question—they are worthy of the age, which 
abounds in magnificent charities, and in giant efforts 
to meliorate the condition of mankind. But such 
efforts as these come not within the scope of their 
original design. They are the overflowings of mis- 
directed, but honest zeal, in a good cause.” 


An edition of the New York Magdalen Report, 
with notes and a plate, has been published in this 
city by a woman! 

The Walnut street Theatre closed on Satarday 
night last, with the benefit of the acting manager, 
Mr. Maywood. Since that establishment came un- 
der his direction, the abilities of many of the ablest 
performers in the country have been placed in requi- 
sition, to command public confidence and attention; 
and we take pleasure at the close of the season in 
stating, thathe has more than complied with his 
pledges to the community made at the onset, and 
more than satisfied the expectations of his friends. 
We believe that the Chesnut street theatre will com- 
mence a new season in the fall, with a powerful com- 
pany, and under the control of Maywood, in con- 
nexion with Mr. Pratt. ‘‘ Old Drury” cannot fail to 
flourish under such auspices, 


SELECTIONS. 


RUINED BY ECONOMY. 


I have never been thoroughly satisfied that my first 
marriage was not an imprudent one. | attach no 
blame to myself, for that, being known by no more 
distinguished an appellation than Robert Stubbs 
should have selected for my partner in the dance of 
life a lady sinking under the weight of such a name 
as Jemina-Rosalvin-Mariamne-Fitzroy-Mandeville. 
There was no very obvious error inthis. A person 
of very fine sensibility might, indeed, take exception 
to the Fitzroy, as implying thata screw had been 
loose somewhere; but I never considered that either 
Miss Fitzroy-Mandeville, or myself, need concern 
ourselves about what had happened—if ever it had 
happened—most probably so long ago as the reign 
of Charles the Second. The moment the ring was 
placed on her finger the Fitzroy-Mandeville was ob 
literated, and she became, for ever and ever, a posi- 
tive Stubbs. She had, indeed, intended to announce 
herself as Mrs. Fitzroy-Stubbs, or Mrs. Mandeville- 
Stubbs, (I forget which;) but to this I peremptorily 
objected: there was in the combination a something 
which struck me as verging on the ridiculous: and 
all I could permit was that she might wave the pre- 
cedence to which, as the wife of an elder branch of 
the family, she was justly entitled, and instead of the 
dignified simplicity of ** Mrs. Stubbs,” (by which the 
right of such precedence would have been asserted, ) 
caused to be engraved on her visiting-cards, ‘* Mrs, 
Robert Stubbs.” It was, therefore, not respectin 
the conjunction of names that I have ever cattatiinnt 
any qualms. Nor was it that my wife bore in her 
veins a dash of aristocratic blood—however derived; 
nor that she was young; nor that she was beautiful; 
nor that she was accomplished; nor that she was ami- 
able; nor, &c. &c. ke. No; it was none of these.— 
My error lay in this; that, possessing an unencum- 
bered five hundred a-year of my own, upon which I 
might, as a single man, have lived very pleasantly in 
London, or, with an unpretending wife, very happily 
in some Welsh village; I should have married a wo- 
man who increased my income by a clear thousand 

yer annum. Jemima wasa person of expensive ha- 
Bits; and my attempts to control or to check her pro- 

ensity to throw the money out at windows, were 
invariably met bya hint, (which, thanks to a philoso- 
pher of the present day, has now become an axiom, ) 
that ‘‘ every one has a right to do what they please 
with their own.” It wasin vain I urged that every 
guinea of what had once been her thousand-a-year, was 
now mine, and that not one shilling of allmy own 
independent property was her’s: that even were she 
the lawful purse-bearer, she would still have no right 
by her extravagances to involve us both in ruin: that 
it was for the husband to regulate and manage the 
finances, save in matters of minor household-concerns; 
my arguments and remonstrances were always met by 
the same ready question—*‘ And pray, Mr. Stubbs, 
how much a-year had you before you married me?” 


| 

| 

| | 
| 
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I had at the period, so adroitly referred to, more than 
enough to enable me to contemplate the approach of 
Christmas without alarm; and, certainly, such was 
not the case when my income was trebled. The 
Ruination-shop in Waterloo Place was not at that 
time in existence: nevertheless, I cannot think with 
any thing like pleasure of what might have been the 
result of my dear Jemima’s proceedings, had I not 
had the misfortune to lose her in the third year af- 
ter our marriage. Our only child, Jemima-Rober- 
tina—for so we named her, as an affectionate com- 
pliment to each other—died not long afterwards. 

My fortuue was considerably impaired; but by 
contriving for a few years, to live upon half my ac- 
tual income, and by ‘the help of what was of still 

reater use in restoring it, a couple of pretty legacies, 

was at length master of eighteen hundred pounds a 
year. Again I resolved to marry. , 

Profitting by experience, I avoided the rock which 
had so nearly wreckedme. Name, blood, fortune, 
—I would none of them. 1 chose for my wife Mary 
Brown, the orphan daughter of a country curate. [ 
need not say she was poor—I have noticed her paren- 
tage. She was well educated, though she had never 
drawn up a plan for reforming the Government of 
Great Britain, nor what (judging by its frequency 
amongst well-educated, or highly-talented, young la- 
dies) must be a work of still greater facility—she had 
never even conceived the idea of improving andame- 
liorating the condition of society all over the world, 
she was sufficiently accomplished; though she had not 
passed months in learning to sing Di tanti paljita 
almost as well as a third-rate chorus singer at the 
Opera; and she was very pretty, or, which, perhaps, 
was still better—I thought so. , 

All this was sufficient to justify my choice. Yet 
one more good oy she — and that it was 
that ane, more perhaps than any of the others, to 
confirm me in my resolution of making her my wife. 
I received an assurance from Mr. Judith Brown, her 

ternal aunt, an assurance that Mary wasa very 

heenix for Economy. 

I had had experience how one may be ruined by 
an extravagant wife: I was now to learn in what 
manner a good fortune may be puddled away by 
Economies. : 

We inhabited a very commodious house, though a 
small one, in Mortimer street, Cavendish Square.— 
The situation was peculiarly desirable, inasmuch as 
we were in the immediate neighbourhood of our best 
friends and most intimate acquaintances. We were 
at no very great distance from the Opera, and other 
places of amusement, of most of which we were pas- 
sionately fond. 

Mary’s first notable discovery wasthat, merely by 
going to live acouple of miles outof town, we should 
accomplish a positive co 5 in house-rent alone, of 
thirty poundsa year! Well; the experiment must 
be tried; but as [ had just before, had the house fresh 
painted and repaired, and newly furnished from top 
to bottom, I consented to the change with no very 

ood heart. The place she selected was Evergreen- 

dge, Vauxhall,—a house more than double the 
size of the one we occupied, and of which the back 
parlour was nearly as large as our front drawing- 
room! yet these advantages were obtained not by any 
additional cost, but to our benefit to the extent of the 
sum already specified. On our journeys backwards 
and forwards between the two houses, I carried in 
my pocket, a little instrument which was a source of 
eat uneasiness and alarm to me: (it was a three-foot 
rule:) for by dint of applying it to the floors I discov- 
ered that scarcely a piece of furniture in the old house 
would suit the new one. ‘Leave the matter to me,” 
said my wife, ‘¢and Ill manage it with all possible 
economy:” and I must do her the justice to say that 
whatever could be done under the circumstances 
was. Atthe end ofa month I received her report. 
Without following up its numerous details some 
idea of her economies may be derived from the prin- 
cipal items: ; 
mprimis: The window curtains, of course, were 
useless; in the first place, because they would not fit 
the new windows, and in the second, because the ma- 
terials adapted to atown-house would be quite pre- 
posterous in the country. She had, however, manag- 
ed this pointadmirably. Hawkins, our upholsterer, 
would take them off our hands at one third of the 
price he had, not long before, charged for them, 
which sum would be almost enough to purchase ma- 
terials of an inferior quality—yet good enough for 
the country. ‘As to the making up of them, she would 
superintend that point; and by having a couple of 
work-women in the house, for five or six weeks, at 
thirty shillings each per week, we should savea full 
half of what Hawkins would charge. .Palpable eco- 
nomy. 

adly. The carpets. Here our gains were manifest. 
Our large drawing-room carpet would cut down ex- 
cellently well for the front parlour;. and the strips,. 
remaining after the operation, would serve as bed 
carpets for the servants’ rooms, and not cost us a 
single shilling! But since we could not expect the 
advantage all ways, there would be a trifling set-off 
on the carpets for the other rooms. However, here 

in we were fortunate in our upholsterer; for Haw- 
kins had been so civil as to say that, rather than we 
should be inconvenieneed, he would take all our old 
carpets off our hands, allowing us the fullest value 
for them, and furnish us with new ones at the very 
lowest price! Here was a disinterested upholsterer 
for you! Compared with him, Aladdin’s friend, who 
gave new lamps in exchange for old ones, was no bet- 
ter than an usurer. 

S$dly. The pier and chimney-glasses. These must, 


in every case, be new; but what then? we would lose 
nothing in this item, good looking-glasses being al- 
ways worth their cost. As for our own, Hawkins, 
the fairest dealing creature in the world, had assured 
her that he would allow us as much for them—as any 
other tradesman in the town would offer. 

4th. Wardrobes, tables, chairs, and articles of mis- 
cellaneous furniture, Of these many were found 
available; and with respect to those which were not, 
Hawkins, who was a sort of Providence to us, kind- 
ly stepped in, and took them, in exchange, at a fair 
valuation;—a valuation which, as it was his own, we 
should have been Hottentots, or worse, to have dis- 
puted. To have expected that in a transit from Mor- 
timer Street to Vauxhall, every article of furniture 
would escape injury, would have proved me a block- 
head; and as, in fact, much injury occurred, I could 
not, in conscience, object to so reasonable a charge 
as £25 2s, for repairs. A saving of thirty pounds per 
annum, in the single item of house-rent, is not to be 
achieved without a little sacrifice. 

‘¢ And pray, Mary, what have you done about my 
favourite drawing-room chairs, and settees? the blue 
damask and gold, I mean—you know the chairs alone 
cost £5 15s. each; andI hope a 

‘* Why, my love, they would have been quite out 
of character in the country, as Hawkins, who made 
them, himself admitted; they were much too hand- 
some: so he had spared us a set in exchange—much 
neater, and more simple and appropriate. And, 
what do you think, dear? we are only to give him ten 
guineas on the bargain!” 

** And how have you negotiated the exchange of 
your square piano forte for a cabinet?” 

**Notatall. That was an attempt at imposition 
I would not submitto. Really if we did not proceed 
with some regard to economy, we might be ruined 
ina day. They offered to make the exchange for 
thirty guineas; that is to say, charging sixty guineas 
for their own, and allowing us thirty for our’s— 
which cost forty only five months ago---thereby fix- 
ing upon usa loss often! That would have been 
absurd! Now you how Ihave contrived. I 
have bargained to take theirs outright at fifty-five— 
a saving, you see, of five guineas—(here, I have done 
it on paper:) and as it would positively be throwing 
one’s money into the sea to sell for thirty guineas an 
instrument for which we have so lately paid forty, 
Ihave made it a present to cousin Charlotte. Oh, 
by-the-by, love; 1 have saved two shillings in the 
transport: to have sent it down to Cornwall by the 
carrier would have cost two pounds; now I have bar- 
gained for £1 18s. by the Steamer. It is but two 
shillings, I admit; but you remember the proverb: 
‘ Take care of the pence, andthe pounds, ’—you know 
the rest.” 

Well; Christmas came, and, along with it, came 
our friend Hawkins’ bill for alterations, and ex- 
changes, and substitutions, and additions. As every 
thing had been contrived with an eye to economy, it 
amounted to no more than £916 14s. 10d. LownI 
did not like even that; but as we were living ata 
reduced rent it would have been barbarous to com- 

lain. 
F Our new house contained more rooms than we had 
any occasion for, and three of thei (of no contempti- 
ble dimensions) remained literally empty. Anemp- 
ty room in one’s dwelling-house always begets in my 
mind a notion of discomfort--nay, something more 
oppressive still—an idea of desolation. I hinteda 
complaint of this, (for Mary was so good a creature 
I could never prevail upon myself to utter a complaint 
in form which I knew would distress her,) and,was 
pleased to find that my dear, economical wife—L do 
not intend a pun—had already contemplated a reme- 
dy for the evil. ‘VI tell you,” said she, * how I 
intend to manage this: as we have no earthly use for 
these rooms, it would be a sin to throw one’s money 
away upon them; so I shall watch for opportunities 
at sales, and, whenever I meet with a bargain V’ll buy 
it.” Rare, indeed, was her good fortune! for never 
did she attend a sale but a bargain rewarded her pru- 
denze and industry; so that in less than two months 
the three empty rooms were furnished to suffocation. 
It is quite true that we had no need ofa single one of 
her purchases; but since she had bought each indi- 
vidual article for less than its prime cost, and, there- 
by, constituted me the fortunate possessor of three 
rooms’ full of incontestable bargains, I could not, 


mer house, which I held on lease, and which remain- 
ed, for that period, unoccupied; and numerous trifles, 
(incidental and accidental) the gross sum expended 
in the purchase of thirty pounds’ worth of savi 


was £2017 15s. 9d. 
From which deduct the said saving 30 0 & 


There remainsas Lost by Economy £1987 15 9 


I think it was Caleb Whiteford who, being re- 
proached by a lady for his inhumanity in having gone 
to Paris expressly to see a man’s head cut of re- 
plied: ** Madam, I have made all the reparation in 
my power: I went the next day to see it sewed on 
again.” Finding, after an experience of two years, 
that Vauxhall was too far from London for conveni- 
ence, and too near it for economy, my wife ‘made all 
the reparation in her power,” by prevailing upon me 
to return to our old quarters in Mortimer street. I 
must do her the justice to say that she remembered 
the ‘‘ tremendous expense of moving useless furni- 
ture,” (I use her own words, ) ** and the accidents to 
which good furniture is liable;”-—to avoid all which, 
the three rooms’ full of bargains were sold on the 
spot—(and alas! they were even greater bargains this 
time than the last!)—and the rest of the property 
was disposed of *‘ at a very fair price—econsidering. ” 
Again 1 quote my excellent wife. 

‘These are instances of economy on a great seale. 
But, unhappily, she is economical, on a similar prin- 
ciple, in all her proceedings. ‘To avoid the expense 
of wear-and-tear of harness, or of injury of the coach- 
man’s livery on a rainy day, she will hire a hackney- 
coach to carry her to a cheap shop in thecity, where 
she can purchase as much tape and bobbin for eight 
shillings as would cost nine in Oxford street—*‘and 
a shilling saved, my love—!” Not many mornings 
ago I found her cutting up a gown she had worn but 
once, to make a frock for our little Anna. Her rea- 
son for this was convincing: ‘* It would be madness to 
lay out money for stuff for a child’s frock when it 
might be saved by using any thing one might happen 
to have in the house.” And when I asked her why 
she had sent a white India shaw] (which I had given 
her buta few days before) to be dyed black, her re- 
ply was that ‘* it might soon want cleaning, and that 
these were notimesto throw even five shillings away.” 
The next morning Tom came to me with, * Please 
Pa,’ will you send Ma’ ten shillings for the dyer?” 
I boughta pony for the use of the two children. My 
wife, upon a strict examination of the livery-stable 
keeper, discovered that the keep of one pony was 
twelve shillings per week, but that he could contract 
to keep two ata guinea. Here was so obvious a source 
of economy, that I should have been a chur! to refuse 
to allow each of the children its own pony toride. 
I have no objection to decent economies in the larder, 
or the cellar: Heaven forbid waste! but I have not 
(spite of all my wife’s arguments) been able to ap- 
preciate, as fully as it may deserve, the economy of 
bestowing upon a stale mutton chop a bottle of ex- 
pensive sauce, in order to render it eatable; nor can 
} understand that I am a gainer by her giving to the 
cook, for some culinary purpose, a bottle ot my fine 
old sherry worth seven shillings, in preference to 
‘* fooling away one’s money for what one has in the 
house:”’—that is to say, in preference to purchasing 
at the nearest wine-vaults for half-a-crown, a com- 
modity which would answer the purpose every way 
as well. 

Upon annually making up my accounts, I invaria- 
bly find that my expenses increase (consequently, 
that my property diminishes) in exact proportion 
with my dear Mary’s economies; so that unless she 
should commit some notable extravagance, or at the 
least, submit to exercise a prudential degree of care- 
lessness in the management for our affairs, I must 
expect soon tobe—Ruinep By Economy. 


AFFECTING SCENE. 


[From the letters of Sir Thomas Lawrence, de- 
scribing his interview with Prince Leopold on pre- 
senting him with the portrait of the Princess Char- 
lotte, shortly after her melancholy death. | 

‘If 1 do not make reply to different parts of your 
letter, (always satisfactory in a correspondence, ) it 
is because I fear, havieg no long time to write in, that 
I may lose something by delay, in narrating the cir- 
cumstances of my yesterday’s visit to Claremont, 


with any show of reason, complain at the expendi-{ when I was enabled, through the gracious kindness 


ture of £582 14s. 6d. in the process. 
The designation of ** the empty rooms,” remained 


had, by the exercise of her economies, crowded the 
to excess; and considerably to my cost did they main- 
tain their distinction. If ever I ventured to remon- 
strate against the purchase of some cheap inutility, 
on the ground of our having no place wherein to be- 
stow it, my wife’s answer was always ready: ‘* Oh, 
we can find a corner for it in one of the empty rooms.” 
And here L will relate an instance of her amiable 
naivete,—her disregard of the figurative, or habit of 
taking words in their literal sense. ‘*And where 
do you intend to put it?” said I, on one oceasion 
when I was threatened with the introduction of some 
useless and cumbersome bargain; ‘* Where do you 
intend to put it, my love? the least crowded of those 
rooms is already so full you can’t swing a cat in it!” 
‘* My dear,” replied she, ‘‘I don’t want to swing a 
cat in it.” > 

On looking to the memorandums relative to our 
loss on the first year’s saving in house-rent, I find 
that, (adding to the outlays already noticed, the ex- 
pense of carriage-hire in house-hunting; charges for 
removal; the loss of three quarter’s rent on our for-. 


by those three useless apartments long after my hem 


of my sovereign, to fulfil that promise so solemnly 
given and now become so sacred a pledge. 

** Tt was my wish that Prince Leopold should see 
the picture on his first entering the room to his break- 
fast, and accordingly at seven o’clock I set off with 
itinacoach. I got to Claremont, uncovered’ and 
placed it in the room in good time. Before I took 
it there, I carried it into Colonel Addenbrooke, Bar- 
on Hardenbroch, and Dr. Short, who had been her 
tutor. Sir Robert Gardiner came in and went out 
immediately. Dr. Short looked at it for some time 
in silence, but I saw his lips trembling, and his eyes 
filled to overflowing. He said nothing, but went out 
and soon after him Colonel Addenbrooke. The Ba- 
ron and I then placed the picture in the Prince’s 
room. * * * * » 

‘| learnt thatthe Prince was very much overcome 
by the sight of the picture, and the train of recollee- 
tions that it brought with it. Colonel Adden- 


brooke went into the Pridee, and returning shortly, 
said, ‘The Prince desires me to say how much 
obliged to you he is for this attention, that he shall 
alwaysremember it. He said, **Do you think Sir 
Thomas Lawrence would wish to see me? If he 
| would I shall be very glad to see him.” I replied 
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that I thought you would: so ifyou like, he will see 
‘you whenever you choose, your departure.’ 
Soon after, I went into him. AsI passed through 


ng | the hall, Dr. Short eame up to me, and thanked me 


for having painted such a picture. ‘ No one is better 
judge than I am, Sir,’ and he turned away, 

“The Prince was looking exceedingly pale; buthe 
received me with calm firmness, and that low, sub- 
dued voice, that you know to be the effort at com- 
posure. He spoke at once about the picture and of 
its value to him more than to all the world besides. 
From the beginning to the close of the interview, 
he was greatly affected. He checked his first burst 
of affection, by adverting to the publie loss, and that 
of the royal family, < Two generations gone! gone 
inamoment! J have felt for myself, but I have felt 
for the Prince Regent. My Charlotte is gone from 
this country; it has lost her. She was good, she was 
an admirable woman. None could know my Char- 
lotte asl did know her! It was my happiness, my 
duty to know her character, but it was my delight.’ 
During a short pause I spoke of the impression it 
had madeonme. Yes, she hada clear, fine under- 
standing, and very quick; she was candid, she was 
open, and not suspecting but she saw characters at 
the glance; she read them sotrue. You saw her: you 
saw something of us; you saw us for some days; you 
saw our year! Oh! what happiness; and it was solid; 
it could not change, for we knew each other; except 
when | went out to shoot, we were together always, 
and we could be together; we did not tire. 
sey tried to check this current of recollection, that 
was evidently overpowering him (as it was me) by a 
remark on the part of the picture, and then on its 
likeness to the youth of the old King. ‘ Ah! and my 
child was like her, for one so young, (as if it had 
really lived in childhood.) For one so young it was 
surprisingly like—the nose, it was higher than chil- 
dren’s are—the mouth so like hers; so cut (trying to 
describe its mouth on his own.) My grief did not 
think of it, but if I could have had a drawing of it! 
She was always thinking of others, not of herself— 
no one so little selfish—always looking out for com- 
fort for others. She had been for hours, for many 
hours, in great pain—she was in that situation where 
selfishness must act if itexist—when good people 
will be selfish, because pain makes them so—and my 
Charlotte was not—any grief could not make her so! 
She thought our child was alive; I knew it was not, 
and 1 could not support her mistake. I left the 
room, for a short time: in my absence they took cou- 
rage, and informed her. When she recovered from 
it, she said, ‘Call in Prince Leopold—there is none 
can comfort him but me!”? My Charlotte, my dear 
Charlotte!” And now, looking at the picture, he 
said,.‘ Those beautiful hands, that at the last, when 
she was talking to others were always looking out for 
mine,’ 

** IT need not tell you my part in this interview; he 
appeared only to rely on my sharing his thoughts. 

* ~ * 


‘¢ Towards the close of our interview, I asked him 
‘if the princess at the last felt her danger?’ He said 
‘No; my Charlotte thought herself very ill, but not 
in danger. And she was so well but an hour and a 
half atter the delivery. And she said I should not 
leave her again—and I should sleep in that room— 
and she should have in the sofa-bed—and she should 
have it where she liked—and she herself would 
have it fixed. She was strong, and had so 
much courage, yet once she seemed to fear. You 
remember she was affected when you told her that 
you could not paint my picture just at that time; but 
she was much more aflected when we were alone— 
and I told her I should sit when we went to Marlbo- 
rough House after her confinement. ‘* Then,” she 
said, “if ycu are to sit when you go to town, and af- 
ter my confinement—then I may never see that pic- 
ture.”” My Charlotte felt she never should.’ 

‘* More passed in our interview, but not much 
more; chiefly, my partinit. At parting, he pressed 
my hand firmly—held it long, I could almost say af- 
fectionately. I had been, by all this conversation, 
so impressed with esteem for him, that an attempt to 
kiss his hand that grasped mine was resistless; but it 
was checked on both sides. I but bowed; and he 
drew my hand towards him: he then bade me good 
by, and on leaving the room turned back to give me 
a slow parting nod, and though half blinded myself, 
I was struck witli the exceeding paleness of his look 
across the room. His bodily health, its youthfulness 
cannot sink under this heaviest affliction! And his 
mind is rational; but when thus leaving the room, his 
tall dark figure, pale face, and solemn manner, for 
the moment, looked a melancholy presage. 


‘<I know that your good nature will forgive my 
not answering your letter in detail, since 1 have re- 
frained from it, but to give you this narration of be- 
ings so estimable, so happy, and so parted.” 


Character of the Moor.—*‘The Moor is avari- 
cious to a degree, and in proportion as the danger is 
great, of being opulent, so does his desire seem to 
increase of amassing wealth. The great risk that 
every one who has the reputation of being rich incurs 
from the griping claws of the Sultan, obliges all to 
affect an appearance of poverty for their own security. 
On this account no Moor ever boasts or talks about 
liis own possessions, and if you have a mind to fright- 
en him effectually, you need only tax him with being 
wealthy. Inhisreligion he is cruel and bigoted in 
the greatest extreme, persecuting Christians of all 
denominations, but more particularly holding in ab- 
horrence the members of the Roman Catholic church, 
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whom he considers as idolaters. The feelings of the 
Moor on this head are remarkably strong and univer- 
sal; and no figure or resemblance of the human form 
is ever to be seen, whether in manuscript, drawings, 
ornaments, ornamental designs, or in any shape what- 
soever, it being considered a sin: and when any por- 
trait of man, or print of the human figure, is shown 
to them, it is easy to perceive demonstrations of 
uneasiness and aversion. From ignorance of the 
strong feelings entertained on this head, instances 
have occurred of costly presents having been made 
by the European Powers to the Sultan, of em mag- 
nificently chased and embossed with figures, but 
which has been instantly melted down; and one of the 
Sovereigns of Spainhaving sent his own nos a 
compliment not unusual among European Princes, it 
was immediately sent back.—From Sir Arthur 
Brooke’s Travels in Morocco. 
— — 
Ata late meeting of the Royal Institution, Mr. C. 

J. Robertson read a paper on some considerable im- 
provements in the art of painting in water colours— 
the result of experiments, having for their object the 
discovery\of a method which should combine the force 
and mellowness of — in oil, with a permanency 
and durability in which oil painting is defective. Mr. 
Robertson produced some pictures that excited sur- 

rise. Amongst the specimens produced were a 

autiful small copy of the fine Titian of Bacchus and 

Ariadne, in the National Gallery; a most forcible 
large copy ofa Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto, in 
the collection of the Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick; 
and the original composition, from Apuleius’s story 
of Cupid and Psyche. Mr. Robertson described his 

rocess, and his reasons for it, which are as follow:— 

he paper is attached to a strong white linen, with a 
mixture of glue and paste, and lined at the back with 
tin-foil,to prevent any injury from moisture through 
the back of the picture. After carefully drawing in 
the outline with blacklead, all the shadows and what 
are called the half tints, are painted in with a gray 
tint, which is well washed with water, till firmly 
fixed in the paper, and, till the water comes away 
quite clean; which is done to prevent its mingling 
with the subsequent tints, and disturbing their purity. 
Next, what are technically called the carnation tints, 
or rosy tints of the flesh, are treated in the same man- 
ner; and, lastly, a yellow tint of ochre, all separate 
and unmixed. The colours being thus used singly, 
are more pure than when mixed, as well as less sub- 
ject to change. When he has worked his picture to 
a certain point, he varnishes it over with a solution of 
isinglass in spirit of wine, which gives force and depth 
to the colours. {Upon this surface he paints again, and 
again varnishes it with the isinglass; by which it not 
only obtains a marvellous force and brilliancy, eapa- 
ble of producing any effects that may be desired, but 
is rendered safe from change or dirt. The use of oil, 
which injures the colours, not only by its ee 
opaque and black by time, but also by its chymica 
action on many colours, is thus avoided; and the pic- 
ture may be cleaned by spirit of wine with the great- 
est safety, which will dissolve every kind of dirt to 
which a picture may be liable, without injury to the 
most delicate tints on its surface, which, being pro- 
tected bya solution of isinglass in spirit of wine, which 
can only be made by continuing it at a boiling heat for 
a long time, is not in the slightest degree effected by 
cold alcohol. This coating of the isinglass also pro- 
tects the colours from any injury by vapours or gases, 
from which pictures suffer so greatly; and its tenacity 
preserves it from all possibility of cracking. 


——— 


From the N. Y. American. 
THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 


The King of the French was still at the latest dates 
occupied in visiting various parts of the Kingdom. 
At every place he hears addresses from the munici- 
pal and all other public bodies, the National Guards, 
the tribunals, &c. &e. and replies separately to each. 
Occasionally trying and embarrassing incidents occur 
—such, for instance, as those we are about to relate. 
At Metz the address of the Municipal Council con- 
tained these passages:—‘‘ Other thoughts of more 

eneral interest occupy our city. The charter has 
eft in our domestic government an important point 
to be settled—that of hereditary peerage. Let us 
hope that the next session of the Legislative power 
will erase from our laws a privilege no longer com- 
patible with our national habits. Our sympathy is 
enlisted for the Poles struggling with heroic courage 
for liberty. May the influence of your Majesty in- 
sure to that generous nation a destiny worthy of the 
noble cause they are defending.” In a previous part 
of this address, referring to the incidents of July, it 
was said—* this is whatall the Municipal Councils 
of France have proclaimed.”” The King’s answer 
to these portions of the address was direct enough. 
—‘* You talk to me,” said he, ** of what the Muni- 
cipal Councils of France have proclaimed: they have 
proclaimed nothing; it isnot among their attributes 
to do so, nor to enter into any deliberations on ques- 
tions of high politics—that is a right reserved to the 
Chambers. Hence I have no rep y to make to that 
part of your diseourse. This applies —— to what 

ou say of the Diplomatic relations of France with 
Noite nations, respecting which the Municipal 
Councils have no right to deliberate.” 

At the same place, after having harangued the 
Mayor, and spoke favourably to the National Guard, 
the King was about retiring, when a Captain stepped 
forth, holding in his hand a written paper he was 
about to read tohim. The King said, ‘*Are you the 
Commandant of the National Guard?” ‘No, Sire, 


butI am delegated by the Commandant.” The 7 
then permitted him to proceed, and he commence 
his discourse as follows: ‘*Sire, more than once 
since the revolution in July, the National Guard of 
Metz has addressed to your Majesty the expression 
of its devotion to the throne of the Citizen King, 
and its vows in behalf of those institutions whic 
ought to sustain it. Sire, you will find in our ranks 
a new manifestation of our affection. Yes, we bear 
on our standard the motto, ‘Liberty, public order.’ 
In our view, these ideas are inseparable. If order 
be an indispensable condition of liberty, has not ex- 

rience proved that the surest means of establish- 
ing order is to satisfy the progressive wants of civili- 
zation, by liberal and popular laws? Among these 
laws the most decisive for the future prosperity of 
France is that which is to organize the second 
branch of the Legislative power.” 

At these words, the King, interrupting the officer, 
said: 

‘* The armed force does not deliberate; you are 
no longer the organ of the National Guard; there- 
fore I ought to hear no more.” 

The Moniteur says it was afterwards ascertained, 
that this officer was not delegated by the Command- 
ant of the National Guards. 


Tanitr Marrriaces.—({From a work recently 
published. )—Marriages 7 the higher orders 
were often contracted in the following manner:— 
“A person who had a beautiful daughter, brought her, 
while yet a child, to a chief, saying, with the utmost 
frankness. ‘ Here is a wife for you!’ Ifthe great man 
liked the girl’s appearance, he took her off her father’s 
hands, and placed her with some trusty dependant, to 
be trained and fattened, like a calf for the slaughter, 
till she attained a suitable age. When her master 
chose to take her for his wife, the betrothed and their 
friends met at the marae. The girl appeared there 
with a cord about her neck, supported by one of her 
nearest kin, and accompanied by a man holding some 
leaves of sweet-smelling fern in each of his hands, 
which he pressed on either side of his head, above 
the ears. When the procession reached the altar 
these leaves were cast upon the ground. _ The priest, 
having muttered his prayers, took up one of the 
sprigs of fern and, while each of the dead ancestors 
of the bride (so far back as they were remembered) 
was named, he doubled down or tore off one of the 
side leaflets. Then, while the names of her living 
ralatives were mentioned in due order, one of the re- 
maining leaflets was successively pointed out as the 
number of each. When that which represented the 
nearest in blood of those who were at hand occurred, 
that kinsman stepped forth, loosed the rope from the 
bride’s neck, and delivered herto her husband. The 
friends on both sides then presented the couple with 
hogs, bundles of cloth, wooden dishes, canoes, Xe. 
&e., according to their rank and ability. In less time 
than the honey-moon requires to fill and empty her 
horn, the chief probably grew weary of his spouse, 
and said to her, Atira (it is enough, ) haere e jo (go 
away.) The woman was then abandoned, and what 
often became of her may easily be guessed. In this 
manner the great people took and put away as many 
wives as they pleased, or could get. 


I-I-I-SCREAMING. 


At the corner of Fulton and Nassau streets sits a 
black fellow, with anenormous mouth and strong 
lungs, bawling Ice-cream, loud enough to be heard 
amile. His voice is peculiarly harsh and shrill, and 
he pronounces the words so, that one would suppose, 
instead of notifying for sale the cool and dulcet 
article which composes his stock in trade, he was 
screaming merely for screaming’s sake. Thus— 
scream! I-I-I scream!” 

This peculiarity of sereaming ice-cream leads to 
some very amusing observations of the passers by, 
as well as to some little trouble and vexation to the 
African screamer. 

“ Confound you! I think you do scream,” said 
Charley MeQuiz, as he stopped to see what sort ofa 
throat it could be that sent forth such sounds. 

‘¢ ]-I-I scream! I-I-I scream!” repeated the ne- 


ae Well, rot you! don’t [know it ?” said Charley, 
*¢] heard you scream amile off.” 
Buy some I-scream, Massa?” 
‘¢ Buy it! no, you fool—do you think I'll buy 
our sereaming, when I can get more thanI want of 
it for nothing!” 

** No, Massa;I neber sells I-scream for nossing. 
Can’t possibly ’ford it.” 

*¢Can’t afford it! why, it costs you nothing ex- 
cept breath—and that’sas cheap as shingle nails at 
three-pence a yard.” 

‘** Yes, massa, but consider, besides de breff, dere |, 
is so much money to pay for stock in trade—so much 
money for rent—” 

** Rent! why, Tony, your own renis will more 
than cover those due your landlord.” 

‘* My rents! wy, you must be jokin, massa— 1 

t no rents.” 

‘‘Then my eyes deceive me, Tony. However, 
here’s a shilling for you to buy a new breath in 
case j wad present one should ever fail—of which I 
fear there is no prospect.” 

Tankee you, massa,—-hopes for your cons’ant 
custom. 1I-I-I scream! I-I-I—” 

‘¢ Confound you! don’t scream any more, if you 
don’t want my fist down your throat.” 

‘© O Loddy, massa! I no want him in my troat.” 


‘* No wanthim in your troat! then keep your! nal 


troat shut, till I out of hearing—don’t scream 
again till ’ma off.” 

*¢ T see you furder first, and den I wont.” 

With this assurance, Charley went on, and Tony 
kept his mouth shut until he had doubled the first 
corner, when he began repeating as loud as ever— 
‘*]-I-I scream! I-I-I scream!”—and so he continues 
screaming every evening.— WV. Y. Constellation. 


HYMN OF THE MOUNTAIN CHRISTIAN. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“Thanks be to God for the Mountains.”—Howitt’s Book 
of the Seasons. 


For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 
Thou hast made thy children mighty, 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 
Thou hast fix’d our ark of refuge 
Where the spoiler’s foot ne’er trod; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


We are watchers of a beacon 
Whose lights must never die; 
We are guardians of an altar 
Midst the silence of the sky; 
The rocks yield founts of courage, 
Struck forth as by thy red-- 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


For the dark, resounding heavens, 
Where thy still small voice is heard, 
For the strong pines of the forests, 
That by thy breath are stirr’d ; 
For the storms on whose free opinions 
Thy spirits walk abroad— 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


The royal eagle darteth 
On his quarry from the heights, 

And the stag that knows no master, 
Seeks there his wild delights ; 

But we for thy communion 
Have sought the mountain sod— 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


The banners of the chieftain 
Far, far below us waves; 
The war-horse of the spearman 
Cannot reach our lofty caves; 
Thy dark clouds wrap the threshold 
Of freedom’s last abode; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


For the shadow of thy presence 
Round our camp of rock outspread ; 
For the stern defiles of battle, 
Bearing record of our dead; 
For the snows, and for the torrents, 
For the free heart’s burial sod, 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


THE VETERAN TO HIS SWORD. 


Dear art thou still, my trusty sword, 
Though dimm’d is now thy shine ; 

Thou art my soul's last cherish’d hoard, 
My deeds are blent with thine. 

There’s rust upon thy gleaming blade; 
Thy stain will not depart ; 

AndI have felt the same dark shade, 
But mine is on my heart, 


We've faught in many a goodly field . 
Amid the combat’s yell; 

And proud was [ a blade to wield 
Which wrought its part so well. 

Now—thou art but a harmless thing, 
Which women dare to touch, 

And smile, amid their marvelling, 
That men are slain with such! 


Back to thy sheath—the day may come, 
That I shall grasp thee yet, 

To strike for my own hearth and home, 
Where armed hosts are met. 

What! though our brightest years are o'er, 
Let but the trumpet peal, 

We'll blithely to the field onee more, 
My old, my trusty steel! 


TO 
WHEN LEAVING ONE OF THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, 


Oh! be on the terrace to-night, 
Look as far as those blue eyes can see, 
Andremember each star in your sight 
Will be gilding my galley and me. 
Take one from the many, and think 
The wand’rer has singled it too, 
Still bound by one lingering link 
To Bahama’s bright islands and you. 


Yon galley is mine that is lying 
Like a sea-bird asleep in the bay; 
And at sunset her sails will be flying 
To bear me far northward away. 
To-morrow the sand and the water 
No trace of her anchor will see— 
Nor longtr the island’s fair daughter 
Willtreasure a mem’ry of me, 


But the shell* that is found on your strand, 
All dotted with musical staves— 
The last love-lay, perchance, from the hand 
Of some sorrow-touch’d sylph of the waves— 


* Commonly called the music-shell, being beautifully 
graven with natural notes and bars.— London Court Jour- 


That shell is a type of mg heart, 

With many sweet mem'ries o’ergrown, 
And there, on the rosiest part, 

Has Friendship engraven your own. 


I'll be at Lake Huronor Erie, 
Or roaming Niagara's side, 

On the day that they tell me, young Peri, 
Is soon to behold you a bride— 

But I leave you the pray’r of a rover, 
That your honeymoon never may end, 

That your lord may be always your lover, 
As I will be always your friend. 


WHAT A SERMON SHOULD BB. 


It should be brief; if lengthy, it will steep 
Our hearts in apathy, our eyes in sleep ; 
The dull will yawn, the chapel lounger dose, 
Attention flag, and memory’s portals close. 


It should be warm ; a living altar coal, 

To melt the icy heart and charm the soul ; 
A sapless, dull harangue, however read, 
Will never rouse the soul, or raise the dead. 


It should be simple, practical. and clear; 
No fine spun theory to please the ear ; 
No curious lay to tickle letter’d pride, 
And leave the poor and plain unedified. 


It should be tender and affectionate, 

As his warm theme who wept lost Salem's fate ; 
The fiery law with words of love allay’d, 

Will sweetly warn, and awfully persuade, 


It should be manly, just, and rational; 

Wisely conceived, and well express’d withal; 
Not stuff’d with silly notions, apt to stain 

A sacred desk, and show a muddy brain. 


It should possess a well adapted grace, 

To situation, audience, time, and place; 

A sermon form’d for scholars, statesmen, lords, 
With peasants and mechanics ill accords. 


It should with evangelic beauties bloom, 
Like Paul’s at Corinth, Athens, or at Rome; 
While some Epictetus or Sterne esteem, 

A bleeding Jesus is the gospel theme! 


It should be mix’d with many an ardent prayer, 
To reach the heart, and fix and fasten there ; 
When God and man are mutually address'd 
God grants a blessing ; man is truly blest, 


It should be closely, well applied at last, 

To make the moral nail securely fast ; 

Thou art the man, and thou alone will make 

A Felix tremble, and a David quake! [ Marsden. 


MARRIED, 

Yesterday, by the Rev. James Abercrombie, D. D. Lieut. 
GEORGE A. MAGRUDER, U.S. Navy, to MARIA MAR. 
— daughter of the late Major C. Swan, U. 8. 

rmy. 

At Hamilton Village, on Tuesday evening, the 26th 
instant, by the Rev. Dr. MacAuley, Mr. ALEXANDER 
B. McALPIN, to Miss SARAH ANN B. ROSS, both of 
Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. George C. Cook- 
man, Mr. SOHN PETTYBONE, to Miss HANNAH SHI- 
DEL, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, 
Mr. JOHN TAMAGE, to Miss MARY ANN KELLY, all 
of Southwark. 

On the 21st instant, by the Rev. Phillip F. Mayer, D. D. 
VINCENT L. BRADFORD, Esq. of this city, to Miss JU- 
LIET SOPHIA, daughter of Emanuel Rey, deceased, of 
the Island of St. Martins. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, 
GEO. BRINTON, Esq. to MARY M. daughter of Charles 
Smith, L. L. D. of this city. 

On the 2ist inst. by the Rev. Cornelius Vanclaff, Mr. 
HUGH BLACKWOOD, merchant, of Hasle Green, Ala- 
bama, to Miss MARGARET FRANCES, daughter of Mr. 
John Campbell, of Hudson city, New York. 

At New York, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Henry 
White, Mr. ELLIS YOUNGE, of New York, to Miss RE- 
BECCA 8. BARRY, of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday morning, 27th ult. by the Rev. W.T 
Brantly, Mr. GEO, W. HOLMES, of Holmesburg, to Miss 
CATUARINE G. daughter of John Davis, Esq. of this 
city. 

On Friday evening, by the Rev. J. C. Sears, Mr. SAM- 
UEL WILSON, late of Washington, a. to Miss CATH- 
ARINE EVERITT, of Spring Garden, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. JAMES SANDERS, to Miss MARY HALVERSTAT, 
both of Southwark. 

On Sunday evening, 31st ult. by the Rev. 8. H. Tyng, 
Mr. VINCENT P. TRAVERS, formerly of Baltimore,’to 
Miss ELIZABETH, only daughter of Capt. Hugh M‘Pher- 
son, of Southwark. 

On 17th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Kranth, Mr. D. 8. BOYEN, 
of this city, to Miss ELEANOR, daughter of the late Jas. 
Gorman, Esq. of Bucks county, Penn. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. G. Livingston, Mr. WM. 
LS pa to the amiable MARGARETTA HEALER, of 
this city. 

By the Rev. G. Chandler, on the evening of the 26th 
ult. Mr. BURROWS HUNT, of Lambertsville, (N. J.) to 
Miss MARIA REEVES, of Kensington. Pa. 

By the same, on the evening of the 26th ult. Mr. WM. 
M‘BRIDE, to Miss MARY JANE ANDERSON, 

By the same, on the evening of the 29th ult. Mr. AN- 
ny ow HAMILTON, to Miss MARGARET KALLA- 

LAN. 

On the 10th ult. by the Rev. George G. Cookman, Mr. 
JAMES KOLLOCK, to Miss ELIZA FOOTE, all of this 
city. 


DIED; 

At Schooley’s Mountain, N. J. on the 24thinst. after a 
short illness, ELLEN MARIA, wife of James Fearon, in 
the 36th year of her age. 

On Monday evening, 25th inst. Mr. BENJ. STROBEL, 
(of Apoplexy) in the 47th year of his age, formefly of 
Charleston, 8. C. 

On Saturday, 23d inst. at the Knoll, the residence of her 
uncle, B. Morris, Schuylkill township, Chester county, Mre. 
ANN MILLIGAN, wife of Samuel Milligan, Esq. of E)- 
lerslie, Susquehanna county, Pa. 

Suddenly, at Easton, Pa. on the evening of the 26th inst. 
THOMAS BETTLE, of this city, in the 26th year of his 


On Saturday afternoon, after a lingering illness, in the 
32d year of her age, SARAH, wife of Jacob Steiner. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 
description executed with neatness,accuracy and despatch, 
at thisofiice. 
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